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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


Sr and experience always count. 


rail. 
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mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘“‘Bakery- 
Proved’”* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ae smooth power of America’s new jet-planes is a mark 
of their distinction . . . and so is the dependable strength of 
AMERICAN FLOURS a mark of their extra baking value. 
You'll get uniform performance day after day with these qual- 


ity flours and plenty of tolerance to meet unexpected upsets 
in shop schedules. It’s wise to BUY AMERICAN! 





Flour Capacity O 
4,000 Sacks 
: erican Flours. inc. 
Grain Storage : 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Feo dees Fllabate, 


Bakers approve and want to comply with the high 
standards of purity enforced by Federal food 


inspectors. Can they be sure the flour they buy is 


free from infestation? Here is an authoritative 


answer from a man who knows. 


GEORGE B. WAGNER is head of Pills. 
bury’s Department of Economic Biology (insect 
and rodent control). He was formerly with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, serving 
on the staff of the Division of Cereal and Forage 
Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 


Q: Mr. Wagner, is it possible for a miller to produce flour 
that is entirely free from insect infestation? 


A: It is not only possible, but is actually being done. 
In the past 18 ‘months, during which Pillsbury has 
shipped many millions of sacks of patent and clear flour, 
we have not received a single complaint of infestation 
originating in the mill. 


Q: How does Pillsbury combat insect infestation? 


A: That’s a complicated story. It starts with wheat 
selection. We employ a staff of men who do nothing 
but examine wheat to check its freedom from insect 
infestation. This year we have rejected substantial 
quantities of wheat that were perfectly good otherwise 
but did not meet our infestation standards. 


Q: How do you determine whether wheat is infested’ 
A 


: We take a number of samples of wheat from various 
portions of each carload. The simplest and most «om- 
mon test is to see how many insects the eye can find 
in a certain small quantity of wheat. With Pills! ury, 
this test is only a beginning. We also use a precise 
petroleum ether flotation method of determining 
whether or not there are eggs, larvae, pupae, or «dult 
insects inside the kernels. Then, after selecting the best 
wheat available, we subject it to the most mo:ern, 
efficient cleaning methods before milling. 


Q: Is there any other way in which insects can get inw 
flour? 


A: Certainly. If insects gain a foothold anywhere in 
the mill, there is always a possibility that they wil! get 
into the flour stream. Therefore, we lay great emp |.asis 
on proper machinery design and mill layout an! on 
good housekeeping—keeping our mills so clean that 
there won’t be any place for insects to live and bi ced. 


Q: Just what is involved in this “good housekeeping ’? 


A: A great many things—from keeping the floors «leat 
to rushing up with an insecticide whenever insect: ar 
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discovered. To us, it also means using modern, sanitary 
equipment that gives insects few places to lurk. Natural- 
ly, every Pillsbury mill is completely fumigated at 
regular intervals. In between times, every nook and 


cranny of the mill is carefully examined continually _ 


for signs of infestation. Machinery is inspected con- 
stantly, and individual machines are fumigated when- 
ever necessary. Specialists in fumigation are employed 
in every mill, ready to don gas masks and go into action 
the moment it is necessary. 


Q: [f any insects did manage to get into the flour stream, 
would the final sifting operation remove them? 


A; The 10-XX bolting cloth through which Pillsbury’s 
patent flours are sifted is so fine that no adult insects, 
larvae, or eggs will pass through it. But there again 
everlasting watchfulness is important—so Pillsbury in- 
spects the bolting cloth often and minutely, section by 
section. At the first hint of wear, the cloth is replaced 
before holes, rips, or wrinkles develop. And the flour 
goes directly from the final bolting into the shipping 
bags. Our equipment also includes mechanical insect 
destructors. 


Q: So far, we've been talking about live insects. What 
about fragmentation? 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A: Where the cleanest possible wheat is used, and 
where there is constant vigilance to prevent infestation 
of the flour during the milling process, it. stands to 
reason that the finished flour will be clean. We can 
state confidently that the number of insect fragments 
and other particles of foreign matter in Pillsbury flour 
is held to an irreducible minimum. 


Q: What is done to guard against infestation during tran- 
sit and storage? 


A: That’s a story we'll take up in the next article of 
this type, to be released soon. Right: now I'll merely 
mention that it is practically impossible for insects to 
get into properly sealed, specially treated multi-wall 
paper sacks—now available at slight additional cost. 
These sacks, chemically treated to kill insects that even 
crawl onto them, are the result. of research in which 
Pillsbury, bag manufacturers and others have cooper- 
ated. 


Yes—providing bakers with flour free from insects is a 
costly and complicated undertaking—but Pillsbury has 
the resources, the facilities, and the will to accomplish 
it .... Incidentally, if you have any unusual insect 
problems in your bakery, consult 
your Pillsbury salesman and he’ll_483% 


be glad to contact Pillsbury’ s s 
insect-control specialists. Rs 
eo Pillsbury’s 
e 
Se «Symbol of 


a 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. “Se 
General Offices: *Se 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


= ' The extra values of KELLY’S FAMOUS quality are appreciated 
more than ever these days when bread production costs are on the 
upswing. The production economies of good yield and smooth 
baking performance mean dollars to the baker. Try BELLE: 
FAMOUS for the economy of top quality. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HODOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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; Fou can’t produce a market leader with mediocre 
materials. It takes a better-than-average foundation 


to yield a product that leads the parade. Take 
TOWN CRIER for instance. We are mighty par- 


ticular about the wheat we accept. Much of the 


wheat that comes to market fails to meet our high 


specifications so we pay a little extra to make sure 
that we get only the finest. It is that kind of extra 
care that makes TOWN CRIER a market leader. 
And that premium wheat foundation means that 


TOWN CRIER, in turn, will give the kind of 


exceptional results that will be reflected in your 


bread quality. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 













WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 















BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 














BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Rnead Js the 
| Stolf of Lape 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 
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Lag in Wheat Pact Sales Seen 





Corn Prospects Off 
10 Million; Spring 


‘Wheat Guess Down 


CHICAGO—A reduction of 70 mil- 
lion bushels in the U.S. corn crop 
| prospect developed during August, in 
' the opinion of C. M. Galvin, crop stat- 


| istician for J. E. Bennett & Co. Mr. 
' Galvin places the probable outturn 
’ as of Sept. 1 at 3,490,021,000 bu. This 


with the government Aug. 


"1 estimates of 3,538,257,000 bu. and 


' last year’s record crop of 3,650,548, - 
- 000 bu. 
Mr. Galvin estimated the spring 


_ wheat crop at 233,716,000 bu., as 
' compared with the Aug. 1 official 
_ estimate of 236,956,000. 


' Condition of the corn crop re- 


mained well above normal, with ex- 


' cellent prospects in virtually all states 


% 
b 
14 


' east of the Mississippi and south- 
western states. Production prospects 


' were revised downward in Iowa, Min- 


4 nesota and South Dakota as a result 
© of prolonged dry weather accom- 


‘4 panied by high temperatures which 
' foreed maturity at too rapid a rate 
» to secure the large yields that were 


' indicated earlier, according to Mr. 


> Galvin. 


Oats production is estimated at 

~ 1,323,208,000 bu., a drop of 21 mil- 
’ lion from a month ago and compared 
3 with government Aug. 1 forecast of 


© 1,308,608,000 bu. 


Prospective production of soybeans 


| is reported at 209,192,000 bu., com- 
©» pared with Aug. 1 official forecast 
7 of 202,386,000 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


| " STORAGE GRAIN EMBARGO 


AT K. C., ST. LOUIS ENDED 


WASHINGTON — The Association 
_of American Railroads has canceled its 
_ embargo against shipments of grain 
' for storage to the Kansas City and 


4 St. Louis markets unless prior ar- 


_ rangements for space had been made. 
_ Grain now can be shipped to these 
' points for storage without previous 
' commitment for space. The embargo 


was ended Aug. 31. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


‘Wheat Prices Firm, 


‘Despite Light 
CCC Purchases 


; as 


WASHINGTON—Wheat prices are 
getting little help from the activi- 
ties of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the grain markets, on the 
basis of announced purchases of 


' wheat for the last week. However, as 


the distress wheat in the soft wheat 
territory is being cleaned out, the 


7 full effectiveness of the loan program 
' is being felt and cash and futures 


Wheat prices continue to advance, 
Bene the relative inactivity of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

The following Commodity Credit 


Corp. purchases of grain during the 
Period Aug. 26-Sept. 2 and cumula- 


tive totals for the season to date 
were reported by the USDA: 


erc—— ‘Week of ———_—_ 
Aug. 26-Sept.2 July 1- -Sept. 2 
Wheat 680,845 12,570,599 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .. 
Grain sorghums 


1,134,584 1,451,965 
1,069,642 
884,835 
41,500 


16,018,541 


Wheat purchases rast week included 264, 
179 bu, through Chicago and 416,666 bu. 
through Portland, Ore. The rye was bought 
through Minneapolis and Chicago. 
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6.25 MILLION BUSHELS MOVED 
IN FIRST MONTH’S OPERATION 


aeRO 
No Action by Congress Expected Until October on Subsidy 
Controversy; Philippine Participation 
Remains Doubtful 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To European Atlantic ports 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa 
To Asia and adjacent territory 
To Latin America and West Indies. . 


Aug. 30 


Aug. 31 
(bu.) 
20¢ 


Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 6 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
8¢ 25¢ 34¢ 35¢ 
35¢ 36¢ 36¢ 36¢ 
36¢ 38¢ 40¢ 42¢ 


34¢ R6¢ 39¢ 41¢ 
33¢ 35¢ 37¢ 39¢ 
30¢ 32¢ 35¢ 37¢ 





The following table shows by countries of destination the cumulative sales since the 
beginning of the International Wheat Agreement program, Aug. 1 through Sept. 1: 


Country— 


Belgium 

Ireland 

Israel 

Netherlands Colonies 

Norway 

Peru 

Portugal and Port. Colonies. . 
Saudi Arabia 

U.K. Colonies 

Venezuela 


--Commercial flour— 


385,254 
149,270 
104,179 


167,909 
167,882 


Wheat 
Commercial cco 
bu. 
3,449,597 


746,667 


Total 
bu. 

3,449,597 
746,667 
385,254 
149,270 
104,179 
654,035 
368,380 
32,620 
167,909 
167,882 


32,380 
32,620 








1,039,494 





654,035 4,532,264 


- 


6,225,793 





Export Sales Remain Light; 
Subsidy Wrangle Blocks Trade 


The International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy, which was supposed to 
facilitate exports of flour, so far has 
had principally the opposite effect. 
Most of the biggest European flour 
buyers are shut off by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s ruling, of du- 
bious legality, that Economic Coop- 
eration Administration financed pur- 
chases are not eligible for subsidy. 

In Latin America only a few of the 
buying nations have signed and rati- 
fied the agreement. No doubt all of 
them will do so eventually, but in 
the meantime flour importers in those 
countries are reluctant to make pur- 
chases at non-subsidized prices for 
fear of being caught with high-priced 
stocks should their country become 
eligible for subsidy. 

The result is an inadvertent, but 
effective bar to flour export trade. 
Bookings in the past week were light 
and consisted chiefly of some sales 
to Norway and Jamaica, plus scat- 
tered small lots to various points in 
South America. 

Norway was seeking around 4,000 
tons of .70% ash flour this week and 
was reported to have made some pur- 
chases at levels which would approxi- 
mate a price to the mill of $4.10 
sack, jutes, Gulf, including the sub- 
sidy payment. Additional amounts 
apparently still were needed and 
mills had cables from their agents 
asking for new quotations on the 
business. Some mills, not having any 
clears left after the Production and 
Marketing Administration purchases 
of last week, were quoting on an 
80% extraction flour and could not 
meet the lowest levels quoted. Sales 
were on the basis of shipment by 
Oct. 10. 

Late last ‘veek Jamaica purchased 
60,000 sacks of maximum 1% ash 


flour at prices reported to be in the 
range of $3.61@3.69, sacked, Gulf. 
The sale was of “counter flour’ for 
home consumption in the British col- 
ony. 

Italy was inquiring for durum 
clears this week, but no business has 
been done so far. 

The flurry of bookings by Venezu- 
ela, which was one of the recent 
highlights of export trade, has tap- 
ered off to almost nothing and only 
a few small dabs were sold to that 
country in the past week. Bakers 
there are reported to have on hand 

(Continued on page 77) 
——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Ground Breaking 
for AIB Building 
Planned Sept. 9. 


CHICAGO—The ground breaking 
ceremony for the new building of the 
American Institute of Baking will be 
held at 5 p.m. Sept. 9 with all mem- 
bers of the industry and allied trades 
invited to attend. The ceremony will 
take place at the corner of McClurg 
Court and East Ontario St., near the 
Drake Hotel. 

A reception at the Drake Hotel is 
planned immediately following the 
ceremony. 

It has also been announced that 
the property at 1135 Fullerton Ave. 
has been sold to the Wahl-Henius 
Institute, which, in 1922, sold the 
same property to the AIB. The sale 
of the property provides that the 
AIB will move from 1135 Fullerton 
Ave. on or before Sept. 1, 1950. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — During its first 
month of operation sales of wheat 
and wheat flour under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement amounted 
te approximately 6.25 million bushels, 
reflecting the absence of most of the 
western European nations, parties 
to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Cuba, the Philippines and 
a large group of Latin American 
countries. 

On the face of the current outlook 
it is improbable that the western 
European nations will become eligible 
before October since Congress is un- 
likely to get around to consideration 
of the subsidy payment controversy 
before the end of this month. ECA 
has already allocated its funds for 
wheat and wheat flour procurement 
for these countries, but inasmuch 
as the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has ruled that they are ineligi- 
ble for the subsidy payment if they 
use ECA funds, they will not, with 
some exceptions, make purchases in 
the US. except at considerable cost 
to them. 

Reports that the Philippine govern- 
ment is about to take steps to bring 
it into the wheat agreement circle 
are premature. It is true that the 
Philippine president is considering a 
special session of the national legis- 
lature in October, but it is by no 
means certain that such a session 
will take up the ratification of the 
wheat agreement. The Philippines 
signed the agreement, but the nation- 
al legislature failed to ratify the 
document during its last session. 

The wheat pact has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy in 
the Philippines, and it may be politi- 
cally expedient for the administration 
to defer the presentation of thé pact 
for ratification until after the na- 
tional elections there this year. If 
that decision is taken it would mean 
that the Philippine ratification would 
be delayed until the next regular ses- 
sion of the national legislature in 
February, 1950. 


Dispute Causes Criticism 


The U.S. wrangle over the source 
of payment of the subsidy under the 
wheat pact is provoking sharp criti- 
cism in international circles. Foreign 
sources as well as spokesmen for the 
private U.S. grain trade say that un- 
less Congress appropriates additional 
funds or requires the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to make its stocks avail- 
able at prices within the range of the 
wheat agreement to ECA nations, 
those countries will be denied the 
benefits that were assured to im- 
porting countries under the terms 
of the pact. The Young-Russell bill, 
one of the bills now pending before 
Congress to solve the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy puzzle, is aimed at 

(Continued on page 16) 
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S.W. Output Trend to Bigger Units 





DECLINE IN PAST CROP YEAR 
GREATER THAN NATIONAL DIP 


Drop of 11.5% in Production During 1948-9 Season Reflects 
Relatively Greater Export Loss—Smaller Mills Con- 
tinue to Disappear—Mill Capacity Reaches Peak 


KANSAS CITY—tThe milling trend 
toward larger units was intensified 
in the Southwest in the past crop 
year by the decline in production of 
flour. Southwestern output went up 
faster than other areas during the 
war years and has come down faster 
after the boom. The production loss 
in this area in the past crop year 
averaged 11.5%, against 9% for the 
entire country. This reflects a greater 
participation of mills in this section 
in the export business. At the same 
time, the number of small mills in 
the Southwest declined and the num- 
ber of mills of 2,000 cwt. capacity 
and larger increased. 

The trends are revealed in figures 
compiled from reports to The North- 
western Miller from all active mills 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Nebraska and Kansas City, Mo. 

These mills produced 95,985,452 
sacks of flour in the past crop year. 
compared with 108,436,802 in the pre- 
ceding year, a decline of 11.5%. In 
spite of this rather sharp drop, last 
crop year was the third best in his- 
tory from the standpoint of volume 
of production. 

The past year also represented a 
near peak in mill capacity for the 
area and because of that fact, rate 
of mill operations averaged only 
80.2%, the fourth highest on record. 
Daily capacity averaged 10,000 sacks 
more and was approximately the 
same for the area as in the peak year 
of 1946, despite the fact that there 
were 19 fewer mills in existence last 
year. The enlargement of bigger mills 
offset the passing of a number of 
smaller operators. 


Capacity Changes 

However, mill capacity in the 
Southwest started downward late in 
the crop year and at present is some- 
what below the top figure of 398,887 
sacks per day. Eight mills, represent- 
ing a daily capacity of 7,610, were 
permanently removed. In addition, 


37 others now are closed on a semi-. 


permanent basis, although not dis- 
mantled. These mills represented 31,- 
920 sacks daily. Some of these plants 
will operate again, others may never 
reopen. 

Making full allowance for these 
closed plants, the capacity of active 
units in the four states is now 359,- 
057 sacks daily, slightly below the 
level of prewar years. This lower ca- 
pacity, however, is not low enough 
to permit full time operation of re- 
maining units on the volume of flour 
business that now prevails.* More- 
over, an increasing part of this ca- 

*Assuming that closed mills remain out 
of production, annual capacity of the area 
on a five-day week would be 93,354,820 
sacks. More flour than this has been made 
in the Southwest in the past three years, 
but the figure exceeds that of any other 
previous year. In years of “‘normal’’ export, 
mills in this section produce about oné 
third of the national annual production. 
A 245 million-sack annual national pro- 
duction would mean 82 million in the area 


in question, or around four and one half 
days’ operations each week. 


pacity is in large commercial units 
where the 30% and 40% of yearly 
capacity operations that characterize 
the small country plant is not prac- 
tical. 

A greater percentage of prewar ca- 
pacity was made up of small mills. 
These mills continued to decrease in 
activity and numbers even during 
the war. Their numbers decimated, 
there is no longer much room for 
erosion in this quarter. 

In the past crop year, for example, 
73 mills in the 2,000-sack and over 
class accounted for 83% of the total 
capacity of the four states. In the 
preceding crop year these figures 
were about the same. But 10 years 





ago there were only 63 mills in this 
class and they accounted for 74% of 
the total capacity, while 20 years ago 
the portion of capacity represented 
by the 2,000-sack mill was only 57%. 


Trend Toward Centers 


In the same way there is trend 
in the Southwest toward milling in 
the larger centers. As production de- 
creases multiple-unit companies tend 
to shut down their country plants 
in order to maintain operations at 
terminals. Decline of production at 
four out of the six principal milling 
centers in the’ Southwest was less 
than the average for the area. Output 
at both Kansas City and Wichita 
was down only 5.1%, compared with 
the average decline of 115% in 
the Southwest. Salina production was 
reduced by 5.5% and Omaha 8%. 
Dallas-Fort Worth mills produced 
14.8% less flour in the 1948-49 crop 
year, while production at Hutchin- 
son was down 14.9%. 

Combined capacity of the six cen- 
ters increased nearly 6% from a ca- 
pacity of 146,267 sacks listed in 1947- 
48. Current daily operating potential 


(Continued on page 78) 





Senate, House Bills Amending 
Wage-Hour Law Go to Committee 


WASHINGTON—A new 75¢-an- 
hour minimum wage was assured 
Aug. 31 of congressional approval 
when the Senate passed its version 
of amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. A previously-passed 
amendment by the House contained a 
similar minimum wage provision. 

The two bills now go to a confer- 
ence committee. Most of the differ- 
ences between the bills passed by the 





Richard J. Schutte 


JOINS WESTERN FLOUR CO.— 
Richard J. Schutte, widely known in 
the flour milling and distributing in- 
dutries, has announced that effective 
Sept. 15 he will become sales man- 
ager of the Western Flour Co., a 
Philadelphia flour brokerage firm. 
Prior to Aug. 1, Mr. Schutte was na- 
tional representative of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 


two chambers consist of additional 
exemptions provided in the amend- 
ments. It is expected that a confer- 
ence committee will be able to rec- 
oncile these differences when such 
a committee is chosen. No action is 
possible, however, prior to Sept. 21, 
when the House resumes considera- 
tion of business. 


Features of the bill passed by the 
Senate affecting the baking industry 
include: 

(1) An amendment broadening the 
retail store exemption which provides 
that when 75% or more of a business 
consists of retail sales such an es- 
tablishment is not covered by the 
act. The bill provides that at least 
85% of the business of such retail 
establishments must be intrastate to 
qualify for the exemption. 

(2) Continuation of the exemption 
of “outside salesmen,” including “bob- 
tailers” in the baking industry. 

(3) Retention of the “motor car- 
rier’ exemption. 

(4) Retention of the 
statute of limitations. 

The bill passed by the House in- 


two-year 


.Cluded the following features: 


(1) An exemption of retail estab- 
lishments which make or process 
what they sell, providing at least 
50% of such business is done in intra- 
state commerce: 

(2) Elimination of future “portal- 
to-portal” liabilities for clothes 
changing and washing up time, etc., 
which is not counted as working time 
under bona fide collective bargaining 
agreements. (Retail bakers, although 
exempted from the law by the first 
listed feature, are also protected by 
this second amendment against in- 
sistence on payment for such “portal” 
time which might otherwise result 
if wholesale bakeries and other em- 
Pployers covered by the law were re- 
quired to make such payment.) 

(3) Retention of the exemption 
for “outside salesmen,” including 
“bobtailers” in the baking industry. 


(4) Retention of the “motor car- 
rier’. exemption. 

(5) Retention of the two year sta- 
tute of limitations. 


“Area-of-Production” Exemption 


The “area-of-production” exemp- 
tion from wage and hourly overtime 
provisions of the present law is con- 
tinued in both the House and Senate 
bills as passed. However, under the 
House bill the responsibility for a 
definition of the area of production is 
left with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture while the Senate bill places the 
responsibility with the administrator 
of the wage and hour law, where it 
is under the present law. Adjustment 
of this conflict between the two bills 
is a problem for a conference com- 
mittee to decide. 

The House bill seems to present a 
better solution to the portal-to-portal 
controversy than the Senate bill in 
that it provides a definition of hours 
worked to exclude hours agreed upon 
under collective bargaining agree- 
ments which are not measured in the 
work day 


“Overtime-on-Overtime” 


The House bill is also clearer on 
the subject of “overtime-on-overtime’’ 
computations, although legislation 
outlawing this type of legal action 
against employers has already been 
passed by Congress. The House has 
provided that overtime must be com- 
puted on hours worked in excess 
of 40 in any work week but excludes 
certain premium rates of payment 
from computations of overtime pay. 
Lawsuits for additional overtime pay 
rates arose last year when long- 
shoremen asked to be compensated 
for overtime pay based on a regular 
hourly pay scale which included a 
premium rate of pay for certain hours 
worked within a 40-hour work week. 
For example under this type of ac- 
tion, a bakery which employed its 





Alfred Simandl 


TO NEW POST—The appointment of 
Alfred Simandl as special representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, to handle the sale of the 
firm’s soft wheat flour to industrial 
users in the Chicago area has been 
announced by W.:\R. Heegaard, vice 
president. Mr. Simandl was associat- 
ed with the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, for many years. 
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James J. Selvage 


RESIGNS GMI POST—James J. Sel- 
vage, who helped organize the south- 
eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., and became its first vice presi- 
dent, recently resigned after 35 years 
with the company to enter business 
for himself. He will maintain head- 
quarters for his new business in At- 
lanta. Mr. Selvage is succeeded by 
Harris Mills, former vice president 
of the division. 





workmen at night or Sunday work 
and paid a premium hourly wage for 
these less desirable working hours, 
but limited the work week to not 
more than 40 hours, might have be- 
come liable for backpay suits when 
overtime was worked on the grounds 
that in computing overtime the cal- 
culations should be based on the pre- 
mium rate of pay and not the regu- 
lar scale. The House bill appears 
to clarify the law and bans such 
type of action. 

The increased minimum hourly 
wage level can be construed as a 
victory for the administration but 
it has been gained at the expense of 
a reduced coverage of the act. The 
House bill removes nearly a million 
workers from coverage while the 
Senate bill exempts an additional 
200,000 workers from the present law. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL OUTING HELD 
BY BALTIMORE CLUB 


BALTIMORE—The Bakers’ Club 
of Baltimore held its annual crab 
feast and golf outing at the Annapolis 
Roads Club on Aug. 10. Most of the 
56 who attended went swimming and 
only 12 enthusiasts played golf in 
the heat, but all feasted on crabs 
and beer in the. afternoon and en- 
joyed a delicious chicken dinner in 
the evening. Door prizes were won 
by Ken Kutz, Joseph J. Karl, J. E. 
(“Pat”) McGinnis and Mr. Steffey, a 
guest. , 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY BOARD MEETS 
AT LE SUEUR, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Directors of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., met for the first 
time outside of Minneapolis when a 
regular board meeting was held Sept. 
1 in the offices of the Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 
They were the guests of Edward B. 
Cosgrove, president of the canning 
company and a director of Pillsbury. 
The board met in the morning and 
toured the canning company’s plant 
in the afternoon. 














CEA Activities 
Slated for Probe 
by Senate Group 


WASHINGTON—Again Washing- 
ington news provides insomnious in- 
gredients for the commodity mar- 
kets, as Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.) chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, announced the 
appointment of a sub-committee to 
study the operations of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority at the 
same time it was investigating the 
price support programs for potatoes 
and eggs. 

The sub-committee selected by Sen. 
Thomas consists of Democrats Clin- 
ton P. Anderson of New Mexico, 
Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina, 
Spessard L. Holland of Florida and 
Sen. Thomas. Named on the Re- 
publican side are George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, Milton R. Young of 
North Dakota and Edward J. Thye 
of Minnesota. 

In selecting the committee Sen. 
Thomas directed his spleen against 
the alleged speculation in the egg 
market on the part of a small num- 
ber of operators. Using a bill which 
he has introduced to kill further 
price support for potatoes as a veh- 
icle to launch his attack on alleged 
speculative interests, the Oklahoma 
senator asserted that the egg mar- 
ket is in the hands of a few large 
brokers and as a result of their ac- 
tivities shell eggs are now going to 
driers rather than to the fresh mar- 
ket. 

He attributed to these brokers the 
current storage situation, where re- 
frigerator stocks are now only 1 
million cases as compared with 3% 
million last year. The senator ex- 
pressed his deep concern for the ef- 
fects that the egg support program 
would have on the entire farm pro- 
gram. 

Sen. Thomas has expressed similar 
concern over the cost of the potato 
price support program. An index of 
his sincerity may be found in the fol- 
lowing telegram, which he sent to the 
National Potato Council here recent- 
ly: “My Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture eliminated objectionable pro- 
visions in the Anderson draft of farm 
bill so that if legislation is passed 
potatoes will be supported at price 


between 60 and 90% of parity.” 


The selection of Sen. Anderson to 
head up a committee to investigate 
commodity exchanges is construed 
here as a device whereby the Senate 
Agriculture Committee chairman is 
trying to put Sen. Anderson on the 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


spot. There is little doubt that Sen. 
Thomas is angry at the activities of 
Sen. Anderson and in transferring to 
this sub-committee the unpleasant 
task of looking into egg and potato 
price support programs, as well as in- 
vestigating the operations of the 
CEA, Sen. Thomas may be subtly dis- 
ciplining the new senator from New 
Mexico. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 
1%c OVER CLASS 1 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 


average price of Class 2 wheat over. 


tife board’s, price of Class 1 wheat 
for August, 1949, was 1%¢ bu. 





Marjorie Child Husted 


TO BE HONORED—Marjorie Child 
Husted, consultant in advertising, 
public relations and home. service 
to General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
will be honored at a luncheon Sept. 
12 by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Minneapolis. The affair, to be 
held at the Nicollet Hotel, will be in 
special recognition of her two recent 
citations as “Advertising Woman of 
the Year” and “National Press Club 
Woman of the Year.” Honored guests 
and speakers will include Luther 
Youngdahl, governor of Minnesota; 
Eric Hoyer, mayor of Minneapolis; 
E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; Leslie N. Perrin, president of 
General Mills; Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
and Adelaide Enright, president of 
Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul. 





Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Off 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour from the U.S. during July were the 
smallest for that month in the past six years. Imports totaled 100,398 200-lb. 
sacks, according to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statisti- 
cian. That total compares with 130,183 sacks in June and 101,092 in July 
last year. Imports of U.S. flour during the first seven months of the year 
amounted to 902,883 sacks, compared with 709,699 in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Details are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 


1944 1945 


Jomuany. «. o4so%s Sa 165,394 311,414 
po | Aree Perr 249,560 248,140 
ears 140,830 185,711 
Da SFR ns 5 dae’ iv 114,361 127,973 
Paar ee 142,797 136,725 
POR Ss Sb c's hl oriede 199,329 320,731 
BUD hbinc ti 2 64 Sd 118,702 339,536 

Subtotals - 1,130,973 1,670,230 
August OS ra 15,689 332,280 
September 9,320 261,462 
October ........ 40,700 5,769 
November 109,028 7,787 
December 157,384 28,040 


1,463,294 


2,305,728 


Totals 





1946 1947 1948 1949 


30,982 273,255 126,432 140,658 
161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 
134,906 152,262 90,413 116,702 
141,148 130,112 80,125 157,914 
133,393 243,590 131,420 130,183 
133,782 183,422 161,092 100,398 
955,749 1,214,378 709,699 902,883 
145,694 140,009 118,293 

30,933 139,851 150,683 

68,554 86,752 112,694 
236,656 120,782 89,323 
298,839 148,589 110,801 

1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 
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1949 Crop Soybeans 
to Get $2.11 Bu. 
Price Support 


WASHINGTON — Prices for 1949 
crop yellow and green soybeans 
will be supported at $2.11 bu. for 
beans grading U.S. No. 2 and con- 
taining not more than 14% moisture, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
disclosed this week. Brown, black 
and mixed beans obtained a support 
price of $1.91 bu. Premiums and 
discounts are applicable to other 
grades. 

These price support levels are 
based on 90% of the parity price for 
all soybeans as of Sept. 1, 1949. To 
be eligible for loans or purchase 
agreements, beans must grade No. 4 
or better and not over 14% moisture. 

The new loan rate represents a re- 
duction of 7¢ bu. from the last year’s 
crop. 

Loans and purchase agreements 
will be available to producers from 
harvest through Jan. 31, 1950, and 
will mature May 31, 1950, or earlier 
on demand. Deliveries from producers 
on purchase agreement options re- 
quire notification to the government 
within 30 days ending May 31, 1950, 
or earlier if the demand date is ad- 
vanced by the government. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ELEVATOR TO BE ENLARGED 


CAPRON, OKLA.—Expansion of 
the Capron elevator capacity from 
80,000 to 200,000 bu. will begin this 
fall, officials have announced. The 
co-op. also is building a 200,000-bu. 
elevator at Noel, work having start- 
ed Sept. 1. Both projects are ex- 
pected to be completed by the first 
of next year. 














Clinton L. Grandy 


COMMANDER EXECUTIVE RE- 
TIRES — Clinton L. Grandy retired 
Sept. 1 as central states divisional 
salesmanager for the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
after 22 years’ service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Grandy, born in 1883, was 
reared in Minneapolis and entered 
the milling field in March, 1907, start- 
ing his career with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Later he spent several 
years with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., join- 
ing the Commander-Larabee com- 
pany in August, 1927. Mr. Grandy 
has sold his home in Minneapolis and 
plans to spend his retirement in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Farm Legislation Seen as Major Issue 





ANDERSON BILL APPROVED BY 
SENATE AGRICULTURE GROUP 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, Has White 
House Approval of His Plan for High Level 
| Price Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Farm and labor 
legislation again as in 1948 are fore- 
cast as the major issues of the politi- 
cal campaign for congressional con- 
trol in 1950. Both issues will find 
little change in the adversaries with 
cabinet officers out stumping for the 
administration programs while the 


same Republican faces will be found 


on what is likely to be a more ag- 
gressive attack on administration 
policies. 

The recent Senate Agriculture 
Committee’s approval of the Ander- 
son amendment to the Aiken Act of 
1948 is unlikely to halt Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, in 
his vigorous advocacy of his high 
level income support standard for 
farmers to which is tied the produc- 
tion payment plan with its promise 
of lower food prices for the urban 
and industrial consumers. The An- 
derson amendment is, temporarily at 
least, a victory for proponents of a 
lower level of price support for agri- 
cultural commodities. The Anderson 
amendment has bipartisan support 
from influential Republican Senators 
like Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
and Sen. Scott W. Lucas (D., Ill.), 
majority Senate leader. This amend- 
ment also has the backing of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange and the Nation- 
al Council of Farm Cooperatives, but 
each of these organizations believes 
that some further adjustments are 
necessary to the Aiken Act of 1948, 
which the Anderson bill would 
amend. 

Backing Secretary Brannan is the 
White House and such congression- 
al leaders as Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.) and Rep. Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.), both of whom are high 
price support level advocates. Sen. 
Thomas, however, has not made any 
public commitment on the produc- 
tion payment plan while Rep. Cooley 
has displayed sympathy to the extent 
that he wants a trial run on the 


CANADIAN ESTIMATE 
TRIMMED 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1949 wheat crop is now placed at 
346 million bushels by the Winnipeg 
Tribune in its final estimate for the 
current season. This compares with 
363 million bushels harvested a year 
ago. A month ago, the Tribune esti- 
mated the crop at 363 million bushels, 
identical with last year. 

“Heat has pared crop yields in 
western Canada, with wheat suffer- 
ing the heaviest bushel loss when 
compared with yields in prospect 
early in August,” the latest summary 
stated. No. 2 northern will be the pre- 
dominating wheat grade this year. 


Brannan farm plan for some com- 
modities to test its efficiency. 


Split in Ranks Seen 

With Sen. Clintom-P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.) sponsoring a more moderate 
price support level policy in Con- 
gress a split within the Democratic 
ranks seems more apparent than sim- 
ilar disagreements between the Re- 
publican farm leaders. However, the 
same uncertainty over farm policies 
exists within the Republican ranks. 
Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.), for ex- 
ample, is believed to be wavering 
between demands of his constituents 
for high support prices for wheat and 
pressure from farm groups for a more 
conservative level of protection for 
the farm producers. 

Before the issue is clearly drawn 
it now seems that Congress will ap- 
prove a farm program which will be 
closer to the Anderson bill than the 
Gore bill, which has already passed 
the House. The Gore bill was heavily 
backed by the Farm Bureau to head 
off the Pace bill, which was favored 
by the House Agriculture Committee. 
The Gore bill carried a clause repeal- 
ing the Aiken Act of 1948 and was 
accepted by the farm group leaders 
since it was believed that once the 
Pace bill was licked the farm groups 
could write a more favorable bill in 
the Senate. The Anderson amend- 





ment is the farm organizations’ an- 
swer to the Pace and Gore bills, 
consequently it is expected to be 
adopted by Congress possibly with 
some concessions to the House by 
adding some additional nonbasic com- 
modities to its mandatory support 
list. 


Title I Retained 


The Gore ‘bill contains mandatory 
support for a larger list of non- 
basic commodities than the Ander- 
son amendment. The Gore bill does 
this by retaining Title I of the Aiken 
Act of 1948, which was sponsored in 
the 80th Congress by Rep. Clifford 
Hope (R., Kansas). Among the com- 
modities which are supported under 
provisions of Title I of the Aiken Act 
are eggs, hogs, oilseed crops, certain 
chickens and milk at 90% of parity 
until Jan. 1, 1950. The Gore bill ex- 
tends Title I until Jan. 1, 1951. 

The Anderson amendment slashes 
hogs, eggs, the oilseeds and chick- 
ens from the list of “must” items 
on the price support list but retains 
such . vote-catching commodities as 
potatoes, tung nuts, shorn wool and 
milk and butterfat in the mandatory 
price support list, but within a price 
support range of 60, 75, 90% of parity 
at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The potato bloc in Con- 
gress is said to represent not less 
than 150 votes, which, when added 
to the dairy bloc, consists of a co- 
hesive voting mass that cannot be 
ignored when the price support issue 
is at stake. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF STRIKE ENDED 
NEW YORK — The 18-week-old 
strike against the American Machine 
& Foundry Co. has been ended by 
an agreement signed by representa- 
tives of the union, Local 116, United 


Robert B. Dodds 


VICE PRESIDENT — Robert B. 
Dodds was elected to a vice presi- 
dency of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc., in charge of the 
company’s Entoleter division, at a 
meeting of the board of directors in 
New York Aug. 30. Mr. Dodds has 
been manager of the Entoleter divi- 
sion for several years. 





Automobile Workers of America, 
CIO, and the company. The agree- 
ment calls for an immediate 6¢-an- 
hour wage increase, with another 3¢- 
an-hour increase Jan. 1, together 
with certain other benefits. The union 
originally demanded a 25¢-an-hour 
increase and a pension and welfare 
program. 





Billion Bushel Wheat Crop Held 
Probable in 1950 Despite Curbs 


WASHINGTON—The 1950 outlook 
for wheat is characterized by a fur- 
ther moderate decline in wheat prices, 
acreage allotments for the first time 
since 1943 and relatively favorable 
export demand, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics points out in its 
most recent wheat situation report. 

Even though a 10-million-acre re- 
duction is possible in seedings for 
the 1950 crop, another billion-bushel 
crop is probable next year if weather 
conditions are normal, BAE notes. 
Exports may total 400 million bush- 
els, compared with a record of 500 
million in 1948-49 and a 35-year aver- 
age of about 170 million bushels. 
Domestic use will remain near 700 
million bushels at prices perhaps 10% 
lower than those of 1949-50. 

The national acreage allotment of 
68.9 million acres for the 1950 crop, 
announced on July 14, will be in- 
creased as a result of recent con- 
gressional action, which provides 
that farm allotments be not less than 
the larger of one half of the 1949 or 
1948 wheat acreage and fallow which 
was seeded to wheat in the preced- 
ing year, adjusted on the basis of the 
national reduction in acreage. While 


applicable to any farm in the US., 


the chief effect of this legislation 


will be to increase allotments in the 
drier areas of the Great Plains. The 
total effect of this change in allot- 
ment procedure will not be known 
until after_each county has checked 
individual farms. 


No Change in Carry-over 


If a seeded acreage of about 73 
million acres is assumed for the 1950 
crop (which makes moderate allow- 
ances for increased allotments and 
overplanting) and average yields are 
obtained, a crop of about 1,100 mil- 
lion bushels would be produced. This 
would allow 700- million bushels for 
domestic uses and 400 million bushels 
for export. If exports total 400 mil- 
lion in 1950-51, the carry-over July 
1, 1951, would not be increased as 
compared with July 1, 1950. Under 
these conditions, prices would be ex- 
pected to average about ‘the support 
level. Under existing legislation the 
support level may range from a mini- 
mum of about $1.65 to a maximum 
of about $1.75 bu., assuming a parity 
index of between 230 and 238. This 
compares with $1.95 for the 1949 
crop. 

A 1950 seeded acreage of 73 mil- 


lion would be about 10 million acres 
less than that seeded in 1949. Sub- 
stantial changes in farming practices 
will be necessary in many areas to 
effect this reduction, BAE points out 


Crop Shift Seen 

With most of our wheat produced 
in the Great Plains, the heavy ad- 
justments will need to come from 
that area. About 73% of the record 
acreage seeded to wheat for the 1949 
crop is in the 10 states from North 
Dakota and Montana south through 
Texas and New Mexico. Another 7% 
is in the three Pacific Northwest 
states, leaving only 20% of .the na- 
tional acreage in all other areas. 
Included in the possible alternative 
uses of wheat acreage, especially in 
the Great Plains states, are seeding 
to grasses, shifting to other crops 
and increasing summer fallow. 

For the past seven years rye acre- 
age and production have been small. 
This is largely because of the com- 
petition from other crops. While it is 
not practical to attempt to equal 
production of former years, more rye 
would be used if supplies were larger. 
With a reduction in wheat acreage 
in 1950, some increase in rye acre- 
age is expected. 
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Seeding Gets Off 


to Good Start 
in Southwest 


KANSAS* CITY — With recent 
rains putting soil in favorable condi- 
tion, wheat seeding is getting off to 
a good start in the hard winter 
wheat belt of the Southwest. 

Ample moisture has been received 
over most of the southwestern belt 
and the crop is being seeded under 
almost ideal conditions in most local- 
ities. Rains in the past week ranged 
from % to 2 in. 

The Kansas Department of Agri- 
culture reports that seeding of the 
1950 wheat crop has become active 
over the western third of the state, 
a few far western counties reporting 
more than half the acreage seeded. 
The heavy rains delayed drilled op- 
erations in a few areas. A start has 
also been made in the central Kan- 
sas counties, but the rest of the state 
will not begin seeding until after 
the Hessian fly free date. 

To what extent farmers will abide 
by the acreage reduction program 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
mains to be seen, but it is certain 
that there will be more summer-fal- 
lowed land this year. Farmers in some 
sections of the state joined in the 
protests against the original acreage 
allotments that were planned and 
these protests resulted in some modi- 
fication. The Kansas acreage allot- 
ment of 13,492,501 acres is a little 
less than 9% lower than last year’s 
acreage and is considerably above 
the ten-year average of actual har- 
vested area. 

In Texas reports indicate that mois- 
ture conditions are good, and seeding 
is in full swing in the Panhandle area. 
The trade estimates that acreage will 
be cut about 20%, although the state 
allotment for Texas calls for about 
a 22.5% ‘reduction. Farmers will be 
permitted, it is said, to plant what 
acreage they want, but will be ex- 
pected to plow up anything in excess 
of their allotment, which should have 
some tendency to raise average yields. 

Oklahoma benefited by the rather 
general rainfall of the past ten days. 
Moisture was needed in the state. 
Some wheat has been planted in the 
northwestern area of the state. The 
Oklahoma acreage allotment is about 
14% below last year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of Ward Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that the di- 
rectors of the company have. de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 


USDA BUYS FLOUR FOR 
EXPORT TO EUROPE 


WASHINGTON—Purchase of 522,- 

850 sacks of hard wheat plain blend- 
ed flour (1,134,584 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent) for delivery to Gulf ports on or 
before Sept. 30 has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
Offerings by mills on this purchase 
totaled 2,842,450 sacks (9,168,116 bu. 
wheat equivalent). The flour pur- 
chased is for export to Austria, Italy 
and the French zone of Germany. 

Purchases of flour from July 1 to 
Aug. 30 totaled 659,065 sacks (1,451,- 
965 bu. wheat equivalent). 
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dend of 1%% ($1.37% a share) on 
the outstanding 54% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the company, and also 
declared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company. Both dividends 
are payable Oct. 1 to holders of rec- 
ord Sept. 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. W. HUGGINS NAMED 
DOBRY SALES MANAGER 


YUKON, OKLA.—George W. Hug- 
gins has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, J. E. Dobry, president of the 
company, announced this week. Mr. 
Huggins will take up his new duties 
Sept. 12. 

For the past 12 years Mr. Huggins 
has been associated with Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, and has been sales 
manager for the past several years. 
He formerly was with the Marion 
(Ohio) Milling Co. and began his 
career in the flour milling industry 
with the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


NEW BAKERY OPENS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The 
new $1,250,000 plant of Michigan 
Bakeries, Inc., here will be in opera- 
tion by Oct. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. K. REEDER TO HEAD 
HOUSTON PORT BUREAU 


HOUSTON—G. K. Reeder, south- 
western representative of the Port of 
Houston with office in Kansas City, 
has been appointed general manager 
of the Houston Port & Traffic Bureau. 
In making the announcement Col. 
Wilson G. Seville, chairman of the 
bureau’s board of directors, said Mr. 
Reeder will take charge Sept. 15. His 
successor at Kansas City has not 
yet been named. 

Mr. Reeder succeeds R. T. Bohan- 
non, who is becoming traffic manager 
for a steamship firm with offices 
in Dallas. 

The new general manager estab- 
lished the Kansas City office in 1946. 
Previously he was general freight 
agent for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad in Dallas. He represented 
the Katy for 21 years and gained a 
reputation as an authority on traffic 
matters. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Reeder will have charge of the Hous- 
ton office of the Port and Traffic Bu- 
reau, its traffic department, regional 
offices in Kansas City and New York 
and the information division. 
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Commander Executives Advance 





Clarence M. Hardenbergh 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe directors of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
an affiliate of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, have an- 
nounced the election of Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh as chairman of the 
board and Ellis D. English as presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Harden- 
bergh has served as president of the 
company since 1947. 

Mr. Hardenbergh entered the mill- 
ing business in 1903 with the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and in 1911 went to 
Kansas City as manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., which position 
he held until 1929 when he resigned 
to move to Minneapolis and become 
vice president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. He became ex- 
ecutive vice president of the com- 
pany in 1943 and president in August, 
1947. Later that year he was elected 
to the board of directors of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Mr. English first entered the mill- 
ing business in 1926 as a salesman for 
the Rea-Patterson Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas. Later he was associated with 
Peek Bros., flour broker of Little 
Rock, Ark., and then with the Dixie- 
Portland Co. of Memphis. In 1931, he 
became a salesman for the Larabee 
Milling Co. in Arkansas and in 1934 
was appointed sales manager for the 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co. of Sher- 
man, Texas, which at that time 
was owned and operated by Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. 

In 1941, Mr. English was appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills division of the Comman- 


OHIO SOFT WHEAT MOVES 
TO DULUTH 


TOLEDO—A cargo of 100,000 bu. 
northwestern Ohio soft red winter 
wheat was loaded Aug. 29 in Toledo 
harbor aboard the 7,000-ton freighter 
Simon J. Murphy for delivery to Du- 
luth, a direct reversal in direction 
from the normal movement of wheat 
from this area. The wheat was 
shipped for the account of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and was a part of the recently report- 
ed large purchases of low priced 
soft wheat made by mills in other 
areas. 





Ellis D. English 





Benjamin 8S. Hargis 


der-Larabee Milling Co. and in 1947 
became executive vice president in 
charge of southwestern operations. 
Mr. English will move from Kansas 
City to Minneapolis to fill his new 
duties as president of Commander- 
Larabee. . 

Mr. English announced that Benja- 
min S. Hargis has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills, with offices at Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Hargis, 43 years old, has been 
eastern district sales manager for 
Larabee for several years. He began 
his business career with Larabee fol- 
lowing graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and has advanced 
steadily in the firm’s sales organiz- 
ation. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEA-ESTA WHEAT SHOW 
PLANNED FOR SEPT. 12 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The ninth an- 
nual Whea-Esta wheat show and fes- 
tival will be held in Okeene Sept. 12. 
As in previous years the program will 
include a wheat contest and bread 
baking contest followed by a barbe- 
cue. Climaxing the day will be the 
selection of the Whea-Esta queen 
and the crowning of the wheat king. 
Governor Turner will be principal 
speaker and will present the awards. 
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Family flour sales figured promi- 
nently in mill business last week, 
with bookings in that type of flour 
helping to boost sales totals for mills 
both in the Northwest and South- 
west. Jobbers and grocery concerns 
contracted for quantities to fill their 
needs up to 120 days in some cases 
and 60 to 90 days in others. Sales 
of bakery flours were limited, al- 
though considerable interest was 
shown. It is believed that substantial 
quantities of this type remain to be 
bought to fulfill bakers’ requirements 
in the next few months, but buyers 
remain hesitant while watching the 
course of the wheat market. 


PMA BOOKS FLOUR 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration bought 522,850 sacks of 
flour for export shipment from mills 
in September. Prices ranged up to 
$4.24, Gulf, with most of the business 
placed in the Southwest. In addition, 
the Army Quartermaster purchased 
about 100,000 sacks of export and do- 
mestic flour Aug. 30. Private export 
trade was slow. Jamaica booked 60,- 
000 sacks of 1% ash flour at $3.61@ 
3.69 Sept. 4, and there was renewed 
inquiry from Norway. 


SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR 
SALES INCREASE 


Flour sales in the Southwest aver- 
aged 69% of capacity last week, 
compared with 39% the previous 
week and 22% a year ago. The in- 
crease was brought about by an im- 
provement in family flour trade, scat- 
tered small bakery bookings and 
some PMA and Army business. About 
one third of the week’s total consist- 
ed of government and export sales. 
Inquiry for bakers’ flour increased, 
although sales lagged. It is believed 
that several large baking concerns 
are running low on stocks, but buy- 
ing is limited in most cases’ to im- 
mediate requirements. Family flour 
buyers covered for 60 to 90 days. 
Shipping directions continued slow, 
and operations were reduced to 65% 
of capacity, compared with 72% the 
preceding week. 


SPRING MILLS GAIN 
ON FAMILY TRADE 


Business improved for spring wheat 
mills last week, largely as a result 
of large family flour bookings. Sales 
of bakers’ flour continued restricted 
to small, fill-in quantities. Family 
flour sales totaled an estimated 3 
million sacks as buyers apparently 
became convinced that prices had 
reached a low point. Buyers covered 
needs for 60 to 90 days in most cases, 
and some ordered 120-day supplies. 
Inquiry for bakery flour has picked 
up. Total sales averaged 127% of 
capacity, based on a five-day week, 
compared with 48% the previous six- 
day week and 202% a year ago also 
a six-day week. Operations of mills 
in Minneapolis averaged 66% of ca- 
pacity, and northwestern mills op- 
erated at 67% of capacity. 


EASTERN FLOUR 
SALES LIMITED 


Buffalo sales were light, represent- 
ing nearby needs of bakers and 
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FAMILY FLOUR BOOKINGS 
BOOST MILLS’ BUSINESS 


Buyers Purchase Needs for Up to 120 Days as Bakery 
Trade Remains Slow; PMA Books Southwestern 
Flour for September Shipment 


wholesalers. Directions against old 
orders were active, and the arrival 
of this flour is covering the current 
requirements of a good many users. 
Rising prices dull the interest of ,buy- 
ers in the metropolitan New York 
market, and sales dropped to very 
light volume. Users continued to 
draw actively on the bookings of a 
month ago and with these arrivals 
priced 40@50¢ sack below the pres- 
ent range, there was no incentive to 
purchase. Family flour trade in the 
New York area, however, showed a 
marked expansion. 

Active flour buying was reported at 
Boston as bakers apparently decided 
that prices had reached a low point. 
Chain baking concerns took the 
largest amounts, with bookings ex- 
tending to 120 days and even beyond. 
Smaller operators were more con- 
servative. Philadelphia demand re- 
mained quiet, with most buyers pre- 
ferring to wait until after Labor Day 
to appraise their supply position. 
There is considerable difference in 
opinion over the prospects for fall 
trade in bakery goods. September 
usually provides some indication of 
what is in store. At Pittsburgh, no 
great increase in flour sales was re- 
ported, although some bookings were 
made on limited offerings of lower 
priced flour. Sales of soft wheat flours 
were especially disappointing. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 12,859 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
171,196 sacks compared with 3,158,- 
337 in the previous week and 3,969,- 
664 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,580,853 and three years ago 
3,131,585. Flour production increased 
20,000 sacks in the Northwest over 
a week ago and 27,000 in the North 


Pacific Coast, while production de- 
creased 13,000 sacks in the South- 
west, 11,000 in Buffalo and 10,000 
in the Central and Southeast. 


CENTRAL ST-ATES’ 
BUSINESS BETTER 


Demand for flour improved at Chi- 
cago. A number of large orders were 
placed on the books in addition to 
more numerous .small lots. Sales 
were the largest since the early July 
buying activity. Family flour business 
also has picked up, with directions 
improved. More interest on the part 
of soft wheat flour buyers improved 
business at St. Louis, although trad- 
ing continued in small lots with only 
a scattering of larger quantities. De- 
mand for clears is good. Most orders 
are for prompt shipment. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
SHOWS SPURT 


The firmer market trend stimulat- 
ed interest in the deep South, accord- 
ing to New Orleans distributors. Sales 
showed a marked improvement, both 
in number and individual size. The 
bulk of the business was for imme- 
diate and 30-day shipment, but a 
good many bakers negotiated for 60 
to 120-day deliveries. Hard winters 
led in buyers’ preference, with spring 
types meeting less interest. 


BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. BRABENDER TO TALK 
TO PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA—Dr. C. W. Bra- 
bender, technical advisor of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will speak at the Sept. 12 
meeting of the Philadelphia Bakery 
Production Men’s Club. His subject 
will be “What Goes on Inside of 
Dough?” The meeting will be held at 
the Penn Sheraton Hotel with din- 
ner to be served at 6:30 p.m., George 
J. Conly, president of the club, has 
announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.70 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 


- cloth used in bag making expressed 


in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.70, 
compared with 17.71 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 27.74 as compared 
with 29.09 a year ago. 





Scattered Buying of Granulars 
for Future Delivery Reported 


Macaroni products manufacturers, 
experiencing heavier demand from 
grocers with the advent of cooler 
weather, are now placing orders for 
future supplies of durum granulars. 
However, buying is scattered, with 
a portion of the trade continuing to 
take only current supplies. All are 
watching the market closely, and in- 
dications are that more future deliv- 
ery business will be forthcoming 
shortly. Reduced inventories of maca- 
roni and noodles in the hands of 
grocers also point to larger sales dur- 
ing the fall months. 

Prices for cash durum wheat are 
down 3 to 4¢ as compared to a 
week ago, although the decline is 


* considered moderate in view of the 


large receipts at terminals. Receipts 
at Minneapolis totaled between 500 
and 600 cars following the long Labor 
Day week-end. The average level for 
choice milling durum was 12¢ over 


the December future, representing a 
decline of about 4¢ from the pre- 
vious week. Durum granulars were 
quoted at $5.40@5.45 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 3 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.22% @2.23\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 

Choice 3 Amber or better.... 3 

Medium 2 Durum or better. . 

Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3 10 222,000 148,870 67 
Prev. week ... F2 255,600 *190,039 74 
Year ago 255,600 238,740 93 
Crop year 
production 
1,494,973 
1,545,980 


July 1-Aug. 27, 1949 .... 
July 1-Aug. 28,.1948 .... 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEED STRONGER 
ON STEADY DEMAND 


Offerings Not Too Plentiful—Prices 
Up, with Premiums for For- 
ward Supplies 


With offerings rather limited and 
demand steady, millfeeds are firm 
to stronger in the Northwest. Prices 
are $1 higher as compared to the 
previous week, with future supplies 
commanding a slight premium over 
spot shipment millfeed. 

Sharply reduced formula feed quo- 
tations as a result of marked declines 
in some of the high protein vegetable 
and animal protein ingredients, stim- 
ulated more dealer and feeder in- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 224.9 as of 
Aug. 30, off 13 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 180.6, up 8 points. 











terest in turkey, poultry and hog 
rations in the Northwest this week. 
Egg mashes are down about $5 ton 
from a week ago, high protein poul- 
try concentrates are off about $10, 
hog feeds about $8 and dairy concen- 
trates $6@8. 

A good many feeders had been 
holding back on the advancing mar- 
ket of recent weeks, feeling that a 
drop in prices was bound to come 
when new crop soybean oil meal sup- 
plies became available. This period 
now is barely 30 days away and, 
while the market has broken as much 
as $20 ton from the high, the con- 
sensus is that a further downward 
readjustment is yet to come. 

Despite the improved interest, 
there still is no broad volume of busi- 
ness in Northwest formula feeds and 
plants are averaging only one half 
to two thirds of capacity. operations. 
Most of them will be closed three 
days for the Labor Day week-end. 

A slower volume of sales, at a rate 
about on par with last week, was 
experienced by the formula feed trade 
in the Southwest this week. Demand 
was fair to good for poultry and tur- 
key feeds, but slow on hog and cat- 
tle feeds. Orders were not measuring 
up to the number and quantity re- 
ceived in the first two or three weeks 
of August, but manufacturers were 
able to fill normal operating sched- 
ules. Sales were not pressing enough 
to run mills over the current week- 
end and all are taking advantage of 
the three-day Labor Day holiday. 

A record demand for turkey feeds 
this year is precipitated by the sec- 
ond largest crop in history and favor- 
able feeding ratios are holding de- 
mand for poultry and. egg mashes 
steady. The sharp decline in hog con- 
centrate prices is causing the trade 
to stand shy of purchases at present, 
but a pick-up in demand is expected 
as soon as values stabilize. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 48,633 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 48,204 tons in the 
week previous and 60,267 tons in a 
Similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 487,501 tons 
as compared with 568,656 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Strengthen 


on Mill Buying 


Farmers Continue to Hold Back Supplies—Effect of 
Loan Program Noted in Spring Wheat Marketings 


Wheat prices showed considerable 
strength the past week, with gains 
heaviest on the near-by delivery 
months of September and December. 
Increased mill buying to cover sub- 
stantial sales of family flour helped 
to increase pressure on prices, al- 
ready held firm by the comparatively 
light receipts in the Southwest. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that 
the government’s support program 
will succeed in pulling prices up to 
the loan level as producers continue 
reluctant to market wheat. Spring 
wheat prices are showing strength at 
a time when values normally are at 
the season’s low point. At Minne- 
apolis the September quotation Sept. 
6 was 4%¢ above the close a week 
earlier, while at Kansas City the 
September quotation gained 5¢ during 
the same period. September wheat at 
Chicago advanced 4¢ during the week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 6 were: Chi- 
cago — September $2.05, December 
$2.08% @2.09, March $2.09, May 
$2.02% @%, July $1.85%; Minneapo- 
lis— September $2.17%, December 
$2.13%, May $2.07%; Kansas City— 
September $2.08, December $2.05%, 
March $2.03%, May $1.96%. 


Smaller Crop Forecast 


C. M. Galvin, crop statistician, es- 
timated last week that the spring 
wheat crop would total 234 million 
bushels, 3 million bushels less than 
forecast by the government in the 
Aug. 1 crop report and 64 million be- 
low last year’s outturn. Reports from 
Canada indicate reduced yields in the 
prairie provinces because of extreme- 
ly hot weather during August. Buy- 
ing of wheat by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. is very light as compared 
with last year, and private export 
demand continues dull, due in part 
to the complications surrounding 
payment of subsidies on exports un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its most recent wheat out- 
look report states that another bil- 
lion-bushel crop is in prospect for 
next year if weather conditions are 
normal, despite imposition of acre- 
age allotments on the crop. Exports 
may total 400 million bushels, com- 
pared with a record 500 million in 
1948-49. Domestic use is expected 
to remain near 700 million bushels 
at prices perhaps 10% below those 
in the current crop year, the BAE 
States. 

The national acreage allotment of 
68.9 million acres for the 1950 crop 
will be increased as a result of re- 
cent congressional action, which pro- 
vides that farm allotments be not 
less than the larger of one half of 
the 1949 or 1948 wheat acreage and 
fallow which was seeded to wheat 
in the preceding year, adjusted on the 
basis of the national reduction in 
acreage. While applicable to any farm 
in the U.S., the chief effect of this 
legislation will be to increase allot- 
ments in the drier areas of the Great 
Plains. 

If a seeded acreage of about 73 
million acres is assumed for the 1950 
crop (which makes moderate allow- 
ances for increased allotments and 
overplanting), and average yields are 

a crop of about 1,100 mil- 
lion bushels would be produced. This 


would allow 700 million bushels for 
domestic uses and 400 million bushels 
for export. If exports total 400 mil- 
lion in 1950-51, the carry-over July 
1, 1950, would not be increased as 
compared with July 1, 1950. 


Spring Premiums Steady 

Premiums on cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis held steady and the trading 
basis for most qualities followed the 
advance in futures. Receipts were 
large, with 3,420 cars at Minneapo- 
lis and 3,916 cars at Duluth. Peak of 
the spring wheat movement was con- 
sidered as reached. Although arriv- 
als were liberal, offerings in the open 
cash market represented little more 
than half of the receipts. This tended 
to hold premiums steady, although 
demand lost some of its aggressive- 
ness when the basic September wid- 
ened its premium over the December 
price. Some mills continued to offer 
free storage to Oct. 1 which attracted 
considerable wheat since country 
shippers are generally of the opinion 
that cash prices will be higher dur- 
ing the next 30 days when the move- 
ment subsides. Ordinary proteip, No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted at 
1¢ under to 2¢ over the September 
price. Twelve per cent protein was 
quoted 1¢ under to 3¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 4@9¢; 14% 9@14¢; 15% protein 
14@22¢ and 16% protein 23@32¢ over 
September. Average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.54%, the -durum 12.61%. Heavy 
offerings weakened the durum mar- 
yet during the fore part of the week. 
Trading basis was switched to the De- 
cember with that future selling 5@6¢ 
lower than the September figure. 
The market tone steadied as offer- 
ings decreased. No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber durum fancy milling quality 
were quoted at 16@17¢ over Decem- 
ber; 1 and 2 amber durum choice mill- 
ing quality 8@15¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Sept. 3: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58.1b.......... $2.13% @2.15% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.13% @2.16% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.17% @2.22% 
14.00% Protein ............. 2.22% @2.27% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.27% @2.35% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.36% @2.45% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Way” BW cin Sits bd O vgaey. ba ce'ewe eee 1@ 3¢ 
pe te te SE A ee ee 3@ 7¢ 
S0e, 0: SEE e's babe & toe dey ob bisviae 7@1i1¢ 
og A Ee SN ee 13 @20¢ 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Sept. 
6 at $2.32@2.33, basis delivered Texas 
common points, with 2¢ premium for 
13% protein. Demand was fair for the 
slightly increased offerings. 


Offerings Limited 

Light offerings were insufficient for 
even a moderate mill demand for 
hard winter wheat at Kansas City 
most of last week, but there was less 
buying interest early this week. A 
threatened railroad strike on one of 
the major lines serving Kansas City 
caused one of-the leading mill buy- 
ers to hold back and gave the market 
a slightly softer tone on protein mill- 
ing types. Compared with a week 
ago, premiums on ordinary wheat 
held unchanged at 3% @4%¢ over 
Kansas City September on Sept. 6, 
while protein types showed net gains 
of %@1¢, 12% protein being quoted 
at 5@10¢ over and 13% protein at 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Aug, 28- Aug. 29- Aug. 31- 

Sept. 3, *Previous Sept. 4 Sept. 6, Sept. 1-7, 

1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
IR RA Valve cis iep suersv ae 703,134 682,637 913,288 860,034 786,201 
OD. 5 RU aC ae ited Se CaN woes 1,200,623 1,213,453 1,581,524 1,394,761 1,200,826 
, RESTS Saas Oo ers 501,060 512,465 547,362 §21,502 406,323 
Central and Southeast ......... 487,604 497,747 581,176 539,006 444,670 
North Pacific Coast ........... 278,775 252,035 346,314 265,560 293,565 
PE) tbs 0s seconde ce ptaepes 3,171,196 3,158,337 3,969,664 3,580,853 3,131,585 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 69.6 70 67 67 

*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of mpeetey operated in 6-day week— -——July 1 to———__, 
Aug. 28- Aug. 29, Aug. 31- 

Sept. 3, Previous Sept. 4, Sept. 6, Sept. 1-7, Sept. 3, Sept. 4, 

1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 67 65 87 82 76 6,357,352 7,379,161 
Southwest ...... 73 74 101 91 82 11,639,682 14,761,445 
Buffalo ......... 83 85 91 87 67 4,665,289 6,225,961 
Central and Ss. E. 64 67 74 70 58 4,547,416 5,331,007 
No. Pacific Coast 72 65 89 73 78 2,607,406 3,389,763 
Totals ...... 72 72 91 83 74 29,817,145 36,077,327 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 27-Sept. 3.. 408,720 267,598 65 
Previous week .. 408,720 294,560 72 
Year ago .......- 376,920 378,801 100 
Two years ago... 372,720 315,541 85 
Five-year AVe@Tage ....--.sseeevaee 87 
TeN-Y@Ar AVETABE ......-e cece eees 81 


Wichita 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 27-Sept. 3.. 118,800 61,026 51 
Previous week .. 118,800 74,755 63 
Year ago ....... 118,800 102,647 86 
Two years ago .. 118,800 69,747 59 
Five-year average ......-.-++-+465 72 
Ten-year AVETABC ... cee eee eee eece 66 

Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
78 


Aug. 27-Sept. 3.. 100,200 78,392 


Previous week .. 100,200 81,798 82 
Year ago ......- 100,200 97,246 97 
Two years ago .. 100,200 76,410 76 
Five-year average ......-..sseeeee 76 
Ten-year AVerage ..... ee ee ee eees 78 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
79 


Aug. 27-Sept. 3 1,001,100 793,607 

Previous week . .1,001,100 762,340 76 
Year ago ...... 1,001,400 1,002,830 100 
Two years ago.. 944,280 933,053 99 
Five-year Average .....-.6-eeeeeae 90 
Ten-year average .....-.-seseeees 5 83 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 758,414 487,604 64 
Previous week .. 744,714 *497,747 67 
Year aG0 .....+¢ 780,964 581,176 74 
Two years ago .. 767,166 539,006. 70 
Five-year average .....-.--6sseee- 66 
Ten-year average ............0e06% 67 


*Revised. 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 381,360 251,471 66 
Previous week .. 381,360 *283,672 74 


FORE OBO. cvaiees 378,960 359,750 95 
Two years ago .. 378,360 324,423 86 
Five-year average ......6scceeeeee 74 
Ten-year average ...........00008. 68 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 662,400 443,663 67 
Previous week.. 662,400 *398,965 60 
Year ago ....... 666,600 553,538 83 
Two years ago .. 667,800 535,611 80 
Five-year AVe@rTAage .....-. ee seeeeee 69 
Ten-year AVeCTABE 2... sees ccccccee 64 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 606,000 501,060 83 
Previous week .. 606,000 *512,465 85 
Year ago ....... 604,200 547,362 91 
Two years ago .. 601,200 521,502 87 
Five-year average .........seeeeee $1 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ...6..5 55s eeeeeee 82 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Millis 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 


Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 243,000 174,390 72 
Previous week .. 243,000 137,035 56 
Year ago ....... 243,000 260,314 103 
Two years ago .. 223,320 189,992 85 
Five-year average .........ssese0% 74 
Ten-year average .......6.sceesees 73 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 146,400 104,385 71 
Previous week .. 146,400 115,000 79 
Year ago ....... 146,400 96,000 66 
Two years ago .. 134,200 75,568 54 
Five-year average ...........++4+. 81 
Ten-year average ......-..seeeeee. 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and Sst. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—BSouthwest*—, -——Northwest*’—, -——Buffalot—, 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 24,313 253,912 13,587 


Previous week . 24,572 113,262 
Two weeks ago. 23,062 13,904 
BOGE gs k ube a 32,026 312,350 17,171 
WEE basdguterss 28,244 313,693 16,291 
\, . MA ee re eae 24,317 216,341 12,186 
ere ae 25,507 255,244 14,537 


Five-yr. average 26,881 270,308 14,754 


3,735 10,733 99,854 48,633 487,501 
410,370 $48,204 
10,070 47,036 
147,799 11,070 108,507 60,267 568,656 
173,230 10,084 88,187 54,619 575,110 
120,355 6,298 74,778 42,801 411,474 
163,519 11,061 106,734 51,096 524,497 
147,728 9,847 95,412 51,482 513,448 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





9@18¢ over. New peak values for the 
current crop were reached during the 
week, and some of the milling wheats 
sold over the loan basis the first time. 
For a time anything over 12.5% pro- 
tein sold higher than the loan. This 
stimulated some farm selling of this 
type in cases where no commitments 
had been made by farmers nor any 
charges accumulated. Further ad- 
vances are likely to bring out larger 


offerings, most grain traders believe. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.10% @2.36% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.36 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.08% @2.34 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2,04% @2.32 
i Ge co vx SRN deh Gi uset> 2.08 @2.10% 
Me. 8 MOG 20sec: stacuvdisecs el BS5> 
MO. BS TOG 9 -c5s ge cccecvepess Re, Gate 
No. 4 Red ..... ««.. cesees 1.98 @2.05 





Don E. Rogers 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


George L. Gates 


Don E. Rogers Named Central States 
Manager of Miller Publishing Co. 


Don E. Rogers, market and north- 
western editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, has been appointed central 
states manager of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., with headquarters in 
Chicago, effective Oct. 1. Succeeding 
him as market editor is George L. 
Gates, who joined the editorial staff 
in January, 1947. 

Mr. Rogers is a Kansan, whose 
background of experience includes 
general newspaper work and a 14- 
year connection with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, during part 
of which time he was chief of the 
War Food Administration’s Market- 
ing Reports Division at Chicago, in 
which position he directed informa- 
tion and educational work in connec- 
tion with Office of Distribution pro- 
.grams in the 11 states of the mid- 
west region. 

Before joining the Department of 
Agriculture in 1930 to head up the 
Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
Service at Kansas City, Mr. Rogers 
worked for eight years on the market 
pages of the Kansas City Journal- 
Post and the Kansas City Drovers 
Daily Telegram, specializing in grain, 
milling and feed. His journalistic ca- 
reer began soon after leaving school 
as a reporter on the Telegram. 

Mr. Rogers became a member of 
the editorial staff of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.’s family of business jour- 
nals in 1944, and his work has given 


him wide acquaintance in the trades 
served by them. As manager of the 
central states office he will be in 
charge of advertising sales and busi- 
ness contacts for The Northwestern 
Miller, Feedstuffs, The American 
Baker and Milling Production in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio west of 
Cleveland. He also will continue his 
editorial relationships with the gen- 
eral staff. 

Sigurd O. Werner, whose headquar- 
ters also are in Chicago, is in charge 
of business in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The Chicago office of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., of which Mr. Werner is 
manager, is at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Mr. Rogers will share the office facili- 
ties. 

Following his scholastic training for 
journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota, of which he is a graduate, 
Mr, Gates acquired a background of 
newspaper experience. He was em- 


ployed by the Duluth News Tribune 


and the Minneapolis -Morning Trib- 
une. He served for -three years as a 
radio operator in the Army Air 
Force during the recent world war. 

Mr. Gates has been associated with 
Mr. Rogers in analyzing and report- 
ing the flour, feed and grain markets. 
In addition to covering this field for 
The Northwestern Miller he will fill 
a similar assignment for The Ameri- 
can Baker and Feedstuffs, and will 
have a place on the editorial staff of 
Milling Production. 





Flour Unfairly Included in CCC 
Ban on ECA Subsidized Sales 


WASHINGTON — Export sales of 
flour to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration nations under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement continue 
to be stymied by the controversy 
over which agency—the ECA or 
the Commodity Credit Corp.—is re- 
sponsible for paying the subsidy 
which offsets the difference between 
current domestic values and the ceil- 
ings set by the agreement. It ap- 
pears, however, that in the case of 
flour, the hurdle is purely a techni- 
cality which hinges on an adminis- 
trative ruling within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The USDA has ruled that, under 


a provision of the ECA act, it can- 
not pay the subsidy on sales of wheat 
or wheat flour to ECA nations par- 
ticipating in the wheat agreement, 
since the ECA act specifically states 
that on inter-government agency sales 
the selling price of a commodity can- 
not be less that the cost of the sell- 
ing agency. 

However, one reliably informed offi- 
cial points out that this alibi does 
not hold in regard to commercial 
flour sales to ECA countries, since 
sales of flour to western European 
nations are not inter-governmental 
agency sales. 

The USDA has declined to recog- 


nize this distinction between sales 
of wheat to ECA for transfer to a 
participating nation when the sub- 
sidy is involved, or on sales of flour 
by a US. mill direct to a foreign 
nation, such as Italy, or to private 
trade buyers in other European na- 
tions. 

This policy of the USDA in ban- 
ning subsidy sales of flour to ECA 
nations is described as purely an 
administrative ruling, based upon the 
contention that since the USDA is 
using Title 32 funds to pay subsidies 
under the wheat pact, they cannot 
be used to augment an ECA appro- 
priation. 

One official, prominent in interna- 
tional food affairs, has expressed the 
opinion that since export flour sales 
are not a monopoly of the govern- 
ment, as is the case with export 
wheat sales, U.S. mills should make 
an effort to consummate sales to 
western European nations regardless 
of whether or not ECA funds are 
involved. 

Millers are hesitant to enter into 
any subsidized export flour business 
where there is any element of doubt 
about payment of the subsidy. Some 
millers, however, view the technical- 
ity as one which might be used to 
overcome the flour part of the USDA 
ban on export sales to ECA nations 
using ECA funds. 

ECA officials were asked whether, 
if USDA were to reverse this ruling, 
transfers of flour sold prior to a 
final settlement of the subsidy pay- 
ment dispute would upset ECA cal- 
culations concerning the 124% man- 
date on flour in relation to total 
wheat exports to the ECA nations. 
These officials gave assurance that 
they could handle the adjustment 
later, but raised the question as to 
whether or not U.S. mills would pre- 
fer to obtain this business now or 
wait until the subsidy payment con- 
troversy was settled. 

A government official who has been 
watching the subsidy controversy be- 
tween the ECA and the front office 
officials at the USDA, notes that 
Austria and Greece have been buying 
wheat without benefit of the wheat 
agreement subsidy payments and 
using ECA funds. Both of these na- 
tions have wheat requirements in 
addition to guaranteed purchases 
stipulated in the wheat agreement. 
Recently, the low prices for U.S. 
soft wheat led ECA officials to rec- 
ommend that these nations fill their 
requirements in excess of wheat 
agreement quotas at this time, with- 
out regard to the subsidy. Other 
nations which have understated their 
requirements in the wheat agreement 
may adopt this procurement policy, 
it is predicted, since most informed 
government officials are bullish on 
wheat prices later this crop year and 
are forecasting that wheat will sell 
above loan levels, making the cur- 
rent market attractive. 





Wheat Pact Sales 





(Continued from page 9) 


transferring the wheat subsidy cost 
to the ECA. Another measure intro- 
duced by Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.) proposes that CCC be author- 
ized to make its stocks available to 
the ECA nations within prices desig- 
nated under the agreement. Under 
this latter proposal CCC would take 
a loss on its wheat representing the 
difference between its actual cost and 
sales prices to wheat agreement na- 
tions. 

Although no new ratifying nations 
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have become eligible for subsidy pay- 
ments under the agreement, the 
USDA announced a list of colonial 
possessions of European nations which 
may accept offers of wheat or wheat 
flour under the U.S. subsidy pro- 
gram. As stated in an earlier issue 
of The Northwestern Miller buyers 
in these colonial areas if they are 
government officers, must certify that 
ECA funds will not be used at this 
time in payment for purchases. The 
list follows: i 

Belgium: Belgian Congo. 

Netherlands: Netherlands Ameri- 
can dependencies—Curacao, Aruba, 
Bonaire, Surinam; Indonesia (Neth- 
erlands Indies—Borneo, Java, New 
Guinea, Sumatra. 

Portugal: Azores; Maderia Islands; 
Portuguese African dependencies— 
Angola, Cabinda, Cape Verde Islands, 
Fortress of San Joan Bettesta de 
Adjuda, Mozambique, Portuguese 
Guinea, Principe, Sao Tome; Portu- 
guese Asia—Macao; Portuguese India 
—Damao, Diu, Goa; Portuguese 
Timor. 

United Kingdom: British West Af- 
rica, including Cameroons, Gambia, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone; 
British West Indies, including Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Dominica, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Leeward Islands 
(Antigua, British Virgin Islands and 
St. Christopher), St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, Trinidad; Fiji; St. Hel- 
ent; Southern Rhodesia (including 
supplies for N. Rhodesia); Western 
Pacific Gilbert and Ellice Islands; 
New Hebridies; - British Solomon 
Islands. 

Last week the method of calculat- 
ing the U.S. export subsidy was re- 
vised. Up to that time the subsidy 
price had been based on offers of 
wheat to CCC at Gulf and East Coast 
ports. This method was only roughly 
satisfactory since it failed to reflect 
the prices of wheat at interior points. 
Now, however, USDA has taken into 
consideration the cash price of wheat 
at the interior markets of Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City and Chicago, bring- 
ing about a sharp upward adjustment 
of the subsidy rate from East Coast 
ports to all destinations. 

An analysis of the sales of wheat 
and flour from the U.S. to eligible 
nations discloses that approximately 
16% of the total sales were in the 
form of flour on a wheat equivalent 
basis, with slightly less than half of 
the flour total destined for western 
Europe and adjacent areas. The bal- 
ance of the flour sales were made to 
normal U.S. flour markets in colonial 
territories in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

On the basis of the business booked 
during August and with the prob- 
ability that there will be no substan- 
tial changes in the list of eligible 
nations during September, it now ap- 
pears that business under the pact 
for September will be even more 
disappointing than the total for 
August. ”" 

Cumulative sales under the wheat 
pact are shown in the table on page 9. 


—-——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DR. T. H. LORD TO TALK 
TO K.C. CEREAL CHEMISTS 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hear Dr. 
T. H. Lord, of the bacteriology de- 
partment of Kansas State College, at 
the section meeting Sept. 7 in Kan- 
sas City. The meeting will begin at 
8 p.m. in the Hotel President. Dr. 
Lord will talk on the microbiology 
of flour. 
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THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1917 


“ ‘Twas truly quoted — 


“The memory of good quality lingers 
long after the price is forgotten.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1917—STILL TRUE IN 1949 


: HUBBARD 
“A Name Synonymous with Quality”’ 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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HUBBARD’S ALMANACK 


* QUALITY SINCE 1878 * * * * * 
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Tentative Plans Announced for ABA 
Convention Program at Atlantic City 


CHICAGO—Tentative plans for the 
program of the 1949 convention of 
the American Bakers Assn., to be 
held concurrently with the 1949 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition in the At- 
lantic City Auditorium Oct. 14-20, 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
ABA convention progranr committee 
here Aug.18, © ai 

Meanwhile, assignment of space in 
the exposition is also continuing. As 
of Aug. 15, 240 firms and organiza- 
tions that serve the baking industry 
have been assigned space totaling 
112,169 sq. ft. Exhibits of 153 firms 
will be shown on the boardwalk floor 
and those of 88 firms will be shown 
on the street floor. One exhibitor 
will show on both floors. 

The street floor will also include 
the operating exhibit of the Army 
mobile bakery unit, where bread will 
be baked each day, a restaurant and 
other features. Another 86 firms have 
so far indicated interest in participat- 
ing in the exposition, but have not 
yet definitely taken space. 

The exposition will be open from 
10 a.m. until 6 p.m. each day from 
Oct. 15 through Oct. 20, except Mon- 
day, Oct. 17, when the opening hour 
will be 1 p.m. 

Demonstrations of the production 
of bread, cakes, cookies, pies, sweet 
rolls and other baked products are 
planned for each day, sponsored by 
the Associated Retail 
America. 

The tentative program plans for 
the convention call for the wholesale 
cake branch of the ABA to lead off 
the program with morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions on Friday, Oct. 14. 

The ABA executive committee. and 
the board of governors will hold 
meetings Saturday, Oct. 15, the first 
day that the exposition is open. 


Reception Planned Oct. 16 

Feature of the Oct. 16 program 
of events is the “Chairman’s and 
President’s Reception” from 5 to 7 
p.m. in the auditorium ball room. - 

The opening general session of the 
ABA convention is scheduled for 10 
a.m. Monday, Oct. 17. This will in- 
clude a members’ meeting and a 
presentation of plans for the Bakers 
of America Program. 

The wholesale bread branch will 
hold its session on the afternoon of 
Oct. 1%. 

A special vaudeville show at the 
Warner Theater has been arranged 
for the evening of Oct. 17. Included 
on the program will be Robert Mer- 
rill, opera star; a dancing chorus of 
16 plus a ballerina from the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera’ Co.; the 
“Eight Ambassadors,” a male octet; 
an acrobatic troupe; a harp quintet; 
a tap dance trio and a Spanish dance 
couple. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18, has been desig- 
nated “Retail Bakers’ Day” at the 
exposition and convention. 

The annual luncheon meeting of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 


SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 


COLUMBIA, 8S.C.—The South Car- 
olina Bakers Council, meeting here 
Aug. 16, adopted a resolution pledg- 
ing its “enthusiastic support” to the 
Bakers of America Program, accord- 
ing to Harlan B. Stout, executive sec- 
retary of the council. 


Bakers of | 


dustry has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, Oct. 18, an affair to which bak- 
ers are also invited. 

The following branch sessions are 
scheduled to: be held the afternoon 
of Oct. 18: house-to-house branch; 
wholesale pie branch and the Nation- 
al Association of Wholesale Pie Bak- 
ers; and the multiple-unit-retail 


branch. The retail session will be co- 
sponsored by the ABA’s retail branch 
and the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 
General Session on Oct. 19 
A general session of the ABA con- 


vention is planned for the morning 


of Oct. 19, with the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the American So- 
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~ of Bakery Engineers participat- 


The house-to-house branch session 
will be continued in the afternoon of 
Oct. 19 and the retail and multiple- 
unit-retail branches will hold a joint 
session, sponsored by ABA and 
ARBA 


The annual bakers’ party and din- 
ner dance is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Oct. 19. 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ITALIAN DIRECTORY 
NEW YORK — The first postwar 
edition of the “Directory of U‘S. 
Agents of Italian Exporters and 


For uniformity 
and dependability in 


CREAMING 
STAEGILITV 
QOLERANCE 
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Italian Agents of U.S. Exporters” is 
now avdilable. The directory also in- 
cludes data on banking, transporta- 
tion, listings of offices of air and 
steamship lines, and shipping and 
travel agents. Copies are available 
from the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Trade with Italy, 105 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, for $1 each. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. D. BLACK APPOINTED 
WASHINGTON—John D. Black, 
professor of agricultural economics 
at Harvard University since 1927, 
has been appointed to serve on the 
1l-man Agricultural Research Policy 
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Farmer Membership in Co-Ops 
Rises 500,000 in Year, USDA Says 


Committee under the Research and 
Marketing Act, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN COAL STRIKE ENDS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The 
coal strike in this country, which 
hampered grain transit and forced 
many metropolitan flour mills to shut 
down, has ended. S. M. Kimpton of 
W. S. Kimpton & Sons, flour millers, 
said there is some lag in getting the 
flour milling and other industries 
back to normal and that the effects 
of the strike will be felt for many 
months. 


WASHINGTON — A half million 
rise in farmer memberships in mar- 
keting and purchasing cooperatives— 
from 5,400,000 to 5,900,000—was made 
in the 1947-48 marketing season over 
the previous year, according to esti- 
mates of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, These nearly 6 million mem- 
berships,, however, represent some 
duplication, as many farmers are 


| billion, 


members of more than one coopera- 
tive. The figure, therefore, exceeds 
the actual number of individual farm- 
ers who are members of these co- 
operatives, the USDA points out. 

Again Minnesota topped the other 
states in memberships with nearly 
602,000 members. Illinois was close 
behind with 542,000 and Wisconsin 
third with 334,000. 

For the first time in many years, 
the downward trend in number of 
cooperative associations has reversed 
itself. This latest report shows 10,- 
160 marketing and purchasing as- 
sociations, a slight increase over the 
10,125 in the previous year. 

Dollar volume for the 1947-48 sea- 
son was a little over $8.6 billion 
compared with $7.1 billion for the 
1946-47 year. This nearly billion and 
half dollar increase—about a 21% 
rise—is accounted for in part by the 
higher prices farmers were receiv- 
ing for their products and the in- 
creased prices paid by them for farm 
supplies in the 1947-48 season com- 
pared with the previous year. These 
prices rose 10% and 13%, respec- 
tively. 

Of this total dollar volume, co- 
operative purchasing of farm sup- 
plies accounted for $1.8 billion, while 
the balance of $6.8 billion represent- 
ed farm products marketed. 

As in the previous year, grains 
accounted for the top dollar figure, 
amounting to about $2.4 billion. Oth- 
er commodities ranging near the top 
were dairy products with over $1.9 
livestock with $1.1 billion, 
fruits and vegetables with $742 mil- 
lion, cotton with $298 million, and 
poultry and eggs with $275 million. 


TWO JOIN SALES STAFF 
OF DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


CLEVELAND—Addition of Harry 


' M. Swetman and Paul G. Pfrom- 


mer, both veteran bakery special- 
ists, to the Chicago sales force of 
Durkee Famous Foods has been an- 


4 nounced by William H. Wunluck, 


> sales manager of the bakery division. 
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FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


Mr.. Swetman, named sales repre- 
sentative in Durkee’s puff pastry de- 
partment, has been associated with 
the allied trades of the baking indus- 
try for many years. From his head- 
quarters in Chicago, he will work in 
the Midwest with distributors. 

Mr. Pfrommer received his early 
instruction ' from his father, one of 
the pioneer bakers in Chicago, and 
has completed several technical 
courses in baking. He has had years 
of demonstrating experience both in 
retail shops and in wholesale baking 
plants of every size. For the past 15 
years, Mr. Pfrommer has rendered 
technical and practical production 
service to bakers throughout the Mid- 
west. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED BROKERAGE FIRM 
FORMED IN FT. WORTH 


FT. WORTH — Announcement has 
been made of the formation of the 
feed brokerage firm of McDonald & 
Montgomery, Inc., which will have 
offices at 923 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 
Ft. Worth. Partners in the new com- 
pany, which will deal in all feed in- 
gredients, are James McDonald, presi- 
dent, and L. M. Montgomery, vice 
president. 








WHEN MILLERS WERE ALSO 
BAKERS—tThe College of Pistors, 
or incorporated association of mill- 
ers and bakers, was founded by the 
Roman emperor Trajan about 100 
A.D. Not until the Fourth Century, 
however, did this organization be- 
come really important, but after the 
middle of that century laws concern- 
ing it were numerous. So far as we 
know this was the first trade asso- 
ciation devoted to the interests of 
the breadstuffs industries. 

Rome’s laws governing millers and 
bakers have been thus summarized: 
“Those in the trade were necessarily 
attached to the college, without pow- 
er of leaving it under any pretext 
whatsoever. Their sons were not free 
to leave it to take up other trades, 
and those who married their daugh- 
ters were compelled to follow the 
same profession. As soon as a son 
was born to a pistor (miller and 
baker), the infant was counted as a 
member of the college; but until he 
was 21 years of age he was not com- 
pelled to work at the trade, and the 
association was bound to maintain, 
up to that time, a man in his place. 

“All the grain from the public 
granaries was distributed to the pis- 
tors at their places of business. They 
paid nothing for a certain quantity, 
which they had to make into bread 
for free distribution to the people. 
As to the rest, they paid the price 
decided by the magistrates, which 
would fix the price of the bread to 
be sold. As all this grain belonged 
to the state, the greater part of it 
being the tribute imposed on the 
provinces, it was easy to make this 
fixed price. Whatever grain after- 
wards came into the market was al- 
ways theirs, sold at a fair rate. It 
was stringently prohibited to sell or 
deliver any grain from the public 
granaries to any except the pistors, 
and the pistors themselves were re- 
quired to render full account to the 
magistrates of all grain received by 
them.” 

ee ®@ 


EXCERPTS FROM ESSAYS ON 
FLAXSEED IN CONTESTS 
CONDUCTED FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS ON “THE 
ADVANTAGES OF GROWING 
FLAXSEED” 


Much of the corn marketed is used 
for liquor. Many other grains are 
also used for evil purposes, but this 
is not true of flax. 

Flax has been grown commercially 
ever since 1631. It was a good crop 
in those days and with all the im- 
provements made since that time, it 
is now almost flawless. 

Flax is an -excellent nurse crop. 
As it approaches maternity, its 
leaves begin to fall. 

Flax is a dependable yielder be- 
cause it contains many minerals. One 
of them is linseed oil. There is 2% 
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gallons of linseed oil in each gallon 
of flaxseed: 

There is still another use for flax. 
It is also used for seed, for without 
seed we could grow no flax. 

The flax straw bailing outfit serves 
employment to many of my towns- 
people. Some haul the flax straw, 
others stack it. They then spend 
their money in the municipal liquor 
store and everyone benefits. 

Flax can help anybodies farm many 
times easier than it can cause damage. 

If the farmers realized that even 
their paper money was made from 
flax, they would hurry up and grow 
some. 

People holler for more, but you 
can’t make everything out of flax. 

The Red River is characterized by 
its pecularity of running north. This 
is the reason the land is lower in 
the north than in the southern part. 

Flax is a good crop because it 
resists diseases and it has few enemy 
insects because of its terrible taste. 

Without Flax, all of us would have 
to smoke pipes, because there is no 
substitute for cigarette paper. 

Flax helps town people a lot. 


“9 { is 
where . ee 
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Without flax, a lot of people might 
have died. 

To sum up, flax pays good and can 
be put unsightly manure on which 
otherwise would perhaps just be ly- 
ing around. 

Every person in Carlton uses but- 
tons and as I mentioned, the enamal 
for buttons is made from flaxseed oil. 
The fact is that without buttons, 
people wouldn’t know quite what to 
do. - 

Everyone needs to be clean for 
social purposes. That’s where soap 
comes in. 

My father still has 4 work horses. 
He doesn’t use them much any more 
except during harvest and especially 
not in the winter, so most of the win- 
ter they have lived on last year’s 
flax straw pile. They don’t get ex- 
ceptionally fat from this straw, but 
it sure is economical. 

Flax is not as hard to shock as 
wheat, barley or any other grain to 
shock on account of the prickers 
which it lacks. Flax is a pod of seeds 
which are little brown seeds. Father 
uses it for medicine on the farm 
when there is no doctor within less 
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than 50 miles from our farm. He 
also uses it to cure deep cuts or 
bites from any ferious animal and 
also swellings. 
If you want to make money 
Don’t worry,—RELAX 
It’s really quite simple 
If you just GROW FLAX. 
e®ee 
& & S&S Dr. Clive M. McCay, pro- 
fessor of nutrition in Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., says in an ar- 
ticle published by Soybean Digest: 
“Nutritionists are divided into three 
groups in relation to the improve- 
ment of bread. The largest group 
pays little attention to the matter. A 
second group assumes that bread is 
poor and is going to remain so. 
Therefore, they advise people to pay 
attention to the remainder of the diet 
and regard bread as a cheap source 
of calories. The author belongs to 
the third group that believes that 
every food item, such as bread, 
should have as high a nutritive value 
as possible.” 2% % %& Dr. McCay’s 
idea of good bread is a loaf contain- 
ing 6% of dry skim milk, 6% of high 
fat soy and unbleached flour. Such 
a loaf, plus 10% butter, he says, made 
his white rats healthy, but a loaf of 
“cheap bread,” even 10% buttered, 
made other rats sickly. 
e®@e°¢@ 
& & % Varying an old theme, Brit- 
ish antiquarians have been occupied 
of late in testing the theory that ker- 
nels of wheat mixed with burnt earth 
and wood, found recently at Veru- 
lamium, (St. Albans, England), on the 
site of a Roman occupation area, may 
have been garnered by the Romans 
from British fields in the First Cen- 
tury A.D. The grains were pitch 
black and firm and their shape was 
perfectly preserved. % & w& Dr. 
Mortimer Wheeler, ace archeologist 
on the spot, gave his profound and 
solemn opinion that the wheat had 
remained intact for this long period 
because it was burnt. It would be 
hard to say whether it was burnt ac- 
cidentally or deliberately, he added. 
& & #& It should be reported in 
this connection, however, that there 
has been some current inquiry con- 
cerning the movements of local Boy 
Scouts last August Bank Holiday. 
Burnt wood and wheat kernels are 
believed to be within the scope of 
some of their field operations. 
eee 
O AMERICA! 
When strange clouds on horizons 
Spread mile-wide as they climb, 
They’re not from atom bombs, 
Thank God, 
But mean the harvest-time. 
They only mean grain’s being 
threshed, 
And combines now evoke 
The silver dust of blowing chaff— 
Let God be thanked ;—not smoke. 
Ethel Romig Fuller 
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-. WET NURSE FOR THE WORLD 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has transmitted to 
Congress the fourth report of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration created by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472 of 
the Eightieth Congress (the do-nothing Congress). 
The report covers activities under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 (Title I of Public Law 
472) and the China Aid Act of 1948 (Title IV of 
Public Law 472), as well as the program of eco- 
nomic aid to the Republic of Korea under the 
provisions of the Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 
1949 (Public Law 793, 80th Congress). There is 
also included in the appendix a summary of the 
status of the U.S. Foreign Relief Program (Public 
Law 84, 80th Congress) and the U.S. Foreign Aid 
Program (Public Law 389). The period covered 
is the fourth quarter of the first year of opera- 
tions. «.. : ; 

The report is a voluminous, amazing, confus- 
ing printed document. It is, in fact, appalling in 
its revelation of how far we have gone in manag- 
ing and interfering with the economics of the 
great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world. It is 
disturbing in its disclosure of how far the program 
is from reaching its goals. Paul Hoffman, ECA 
administrator, adds in formal comment upon the 
operation in which there is a note of dissatisfac- 
tion that can only increase the consternation of 
the well-meaning American people whose gener- 
osity appears to meet with the growing resent- 
ment of those who are the beneficiaries of their 
largesse. 

Mr. Hoffman says he is not satisfied with the 
progress European nations are making and that 
they must get busy and earn dollars. Typical of 
the difficulty in driving home the importance of 
this phase of the problem is a recent experience 
reported by an American importer. This merchant 
took on a line of British table silver. He obtained 
orders for 100 sets from a large New York 
merchandiser, along with a guaranty of additional 
orders for 50 sets weekly. With some degree of 
pride the importer reported his success, The 
British manufacturer, however, received the news 
coldly. He said he could not contemplate the 
acceptance of an order of this kind since his 
plant only turned out two sets weekly. Perhaps 
the incident should not be called typical, but 
Mr. Hoffman can hardly be blamed for regarding 
it as at least symptomatic. 


Possibly even more distressing information 
regarding current conditions in Europe is to the 
effect that ECA appears to have failed to build 
good will for the U.S. Europeans are reacting, 
according to this report, with the concealed 
resentment habitual to those who dislike being 
constant recipients of handouts. 

The road to devaluation will be governed by 
the action U.K. financial authorities approve at 
the U.K.-Canada-U.S. conference now going on in 
Washington. Within the sterling area the U.K. 
position is strong, but the position of the U.K. 
and its sterling constituents relative to the dollar 
area is steadily growing worse. This condition is 
leading to discrimination against U.S. products and 
commodities despite the fact that U.S. products 
are generally more desirable within the sterling 
area. 


These quotations from the ECA report under- 
line the gravity of the decisions which must be 
made at the U.K.-U.S. conference: 

“Slackening in the rate of exports to the 
eastern hemisphere in the first quarter of 1949 
gave warning of trade problems ahead . . . the 
remaining deficit in balance of payments—$5,600,- 
000,000 in 1948—posed serious difficulties .. . 
closing the gap in western Europe's international 
accounts requires expanding exports by nearly 
one-third by 1952-53. . . . The success of this 
drive is dependent upon the countries’ ability to 
meet world competition, lower costs, promote 
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sales, restore currency convertibility and expand 
multilateral trade.” 

Going further the report states: “As the year 
(1948-49) drew to a close, however, there were 
indications of a slackening in the rate of prog- 
ress, particularly in the export trade, which gave 
warning of the difficult problems that must be 
solved before the goal of economic independence 
can be attained. Perhaps sooner than expected, 
the participating nations must make effective 
adjustments in their internal economies and in 
their economic relations with each other and 
with the rest of the world, particularly the dollar 
area which supplies European needs from abroad.” 

The sharp statements of Administrator Hoff- 
man and the cold report of ECA to Congress 
should focus the eyes of industry on the Washing- 
ton monetary conference. Washington observers 
see the international wheat agreement as an instru- 
ment of bilateral trading that may set a pattern 
for more and broader commodity agreements, and 
this must come as disturbing news to U.S. flour 
exporters. This type of commodity agreement does 
not guarantee any distribution of U.S. flour in 
participating nations since these nations can 
more effectively control imports through alloca- 
tion of financial credits than they can by direct 
import controls. 

Critics of the commodity agreement approach 
say that it is the first step in internal allocation 
of commodities and that allocations destroy the 
initiative of any free enterprise system. Eventu- 
ally, under commodity agreements, the participat- 
ing nations, particularly the importers, determine 
in what form they will fulfill their contractual 
relations. As currency requirements tighten there 
is an inevitable tendency to restrict the use of 
currencies for manufactured products and to in- 
crease purchases of raw materials. 


eee 
NO HELP FOR THE HELPER 


ROM various informants here and abroad we 

gather the following highly interesting side- 
lights upon the situation in which American ex- 
port flour finds itself—or, rather, does not find 
itself—in certain large former markets: 

“The Dutch flour milling industry is flourish- 
ing. It supplies about 85% of all the flour used in 
the Netherlands. But the government, under 
powerful pressure from the industry, would in- 
crease the activity of Dutch mills still further. 
It strives to break down the U.S. rule that 124%% 
of the wheat imports from America must be in 
the form of flour. The chief argument is that 
this would reduce unemployment (as if the U.S. 
did not have its own unemployment problem!) 
The Dutch milling industry is highly mechanized, 
and the argument falls flat, of course, when 
measured against the well known fact that mak- 
ing 15% more flour would require almost no in- 
crease in mill personnel, whereas on the other 
hand it would take away the livelihood of a 
great many workers in the flour importing and 
distributing trades.” 

“It is a well known fact that Germany’s in- 
dustry to a large extent is being dismantled for 
the good of the British and other countries’ ex- 
ports. It is also well known that practically ev- 
erything in the line of foreign luxury goods can 
now be had in Germany at prices lower than those 
for similar goods of inferior quality made in Ger- 
many. Examples are nylon stockings, American 
cigarets, Danish sweets, English clothing, Amer- 
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ican shaving cream, Austrian hats, Greek and 
Turkish raisins and currants, Dutch and U.K. bis- 
cuits, jams, pickles, sauces, sweets, Swiss watches, 
Dutch bicycle tires and French wine, figs and per- 
fumes. ... In the end, who pays for most of these 
imported items, upon the making of which Ger- 
many’s economy has always so heavily depended? 
The American taxpayer, of course, for a large 
part of this business is financed by ECA dollars.” 

“ECA officials assure us that they are cour- 
ageously determined to bring about reconstruc- 
tion in the supported countries even if to do‘so 
should mean sacrificing industrial interests of the 
U.S." 

And here is a cuff-note apology from Wash- 
ington: “The heart of the controversy over flour 
exports seems to lie entirely in the attitudes of 
the foreign governments involved. Only if they 
disclose a greater willingness to take our flour 
does it seem likely that ECA and USDA will look 
with greater favor on flour exports. . . . Most of 
our Officials who have been in western Europe 
and Germany take the position that unless we 
get that continent on its economic legs we will. be 
facing a drain on our economy for years. The 
OFAR chief says that the great need of western 
Germany as he saw it was to get in more raw 
materials, some of which could be processed for 
local consumption and part of which could be ex- 
ported in processed form to other nations of 
western Europe or to the U.S. or Latin America 
where Germany could earn credits. . .. Officials 
here have reported repeatedly that there is a 
stubborn foreign objection to the mandatory per- 
centage of flour exports under ECA. They are so 
bedevilled with other engrossing problems that 
they simply don’t want to press the issue.” 


eee 
OFFSET FOR HIGHER FREIGHT 


T seems ironic that in the midst of the popular 

outcry against continuance of the wartime 
nuisance taxes there should be a 4% increase in 
freight rates, which already were in grievous need 
of being relieved of the 3% excise tax that has 
burdened this country’s commerce for the past 
six years. But perhaps the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s announcement has one mildly fa- 
vorable aspect. It may serve to put added pres- 
sure upon Congress for repeal of the excise, a 
measure which very nearly would offset the rate 
increase. 

Business men, it seems certain, must have 
been quick to observe that repeal would not only 
help the railroads by maintaining freight move- 
ment which otherwise might drop under the in- 
creased rate, but that it would prevent increases 
in the cost of goods moved by rail at a time when 
the national economy demands lower prices in 
order to increase volume of business. 

Congress has before it several bills providing 
for repeal of the transportation tax. These bills 
are in the hands of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, where all tax 
legislation must originate. There has been con- 
siderable pressure to bring them out of commit- 
tee, but without success. Even President Truman, 
who is outspoken against general tax reduction, 
has recommended repeal of the transportation ex- 
cise although he refuses to consider repeal of any 
of the other wartime impositions at this session 
of Congress. 

It probably is true that the likelihood of ob- 
taining action on the transportation tax during 
the remainder of the present session is dim. But 
another regular session of Congress will convene 
next January, and it should be recognized by 
business men that additional pressure for repeal 
placed upon members of Congress now and dur- 
ing the next few months has a good chance of 
bringing action early in 1950. The 4% increase in 
rates strengthens the arguments for repeal of 
this particular tax, and now is the time to make 
a forceful presentation of those arguments. 





Atlas President 
Defends Use 
of Emulsifiers 


WASHINGTON—A defense of the 
use of emulsifiers in food was pre- 
sented by Isaac Fogg, president of 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
before the Senate Agriculture Sub- 
committee on the Utilization of 
Farm. Crops Aug. 23. 

He told the subcommittee that last 
year his company used more than 
8 million pounds of natural fats and 
oils to make 16 million pounds of 
emulsifiers, of which 40% are used 
in food products. 

The Atlas company makes “Span,” 
“Tween” and “Myrj’ emulsifiers. 

“Our food emulsifiers do not re- 
place any other nutritional ingredi- 
ents in bread or other baked goods,” 
Mr. Fogg said. “These Atlas prod- 
ucts, based on farm-grown products, 
serve only one purpose in the baking 
industry—to make ingredients mix 
properly and thus improve quality. 
They are not ‘substitutes’ for short- 
ening and do not function as shorten- 
ing, nor are they ‘shortening extend- 
ers’.”” 

He said his company has never 
suggested to bakers that its emulsi- 
fiers could be used to replace short- 
ening or any other bread ingredient. 


Sales Increase Claimed 


“We believe that the enhanced 
quality of bakery products resulting 
from the use of food emulsifiers ac- 
tually is stimulating sales of bread 
and other baked goods and thus in- 
creasing consumption of fats and oils 
and other farm products which go 
into these products,” he told the sub- 
committee. 

Putting into the record published 
advertisements of the Atlas company 
promoting the use of the emulsifiers, 
Mr. Fogg added that neither his com- 
pany nor its principal sales agent, the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. of New York, 
has “ever suggested to bakers that 
emulsifiers could be used to replace 
shortening or any other ingredient 
of bread.” 

He stood on the record of his scien- 
tific witnesses who have already ap- 
peared before the bread standards 
hearing to show that his products did 
not have harmful effects on the pub- 
lic which bought bakery goods con- 
taining the Atlas company’s emulsi- 
fiers. He disclosed that sales of the 
Atlas company’s emulsifiers to the 
baking industry had reached a total 
of four million pounds last year and 
that bakers’ indicated preference for 
these products forecast even wider 
sales. 

Hits at Critics 


Striking at the critics of the chemi- 
cal industry he said that the intro- 
duction of “Span” and “Tween” in 
the emulsifying field had “broken 
a monopolistic condition since Atlas 
products accomplish the same pur- 
pose of mono- and di-glycerides but 
more efficiently.” 

“In our opinion this explains the 
bitter propaganda campaign to cast 
doubt upon Atlas food emulsifiers at 
the FDA hearings and beyond,” he 
said. “Our company is proud of its 
record of scientific progress in mak- 
ing products for the benefit and 
health of our nation.” 

Prior to Mr. Fogg’s statement to 
the subcommittee, Sen. Guy Gillette 
(D., Iowa), chairman of the group, 
reviewed testimony that had been 
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previously given to the effect that 
chemical emulsifiers were being intro- 
duced in baked goods and other food 
products and displacing large amounts 
of natural fats and oils. It was be- 
cause of this testimony, he asserted, 
that he had joined with Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.) in introducing 
S-2432, which would require that all 
bakery products contain not less than 
4% of natural fats as shortening. 
He said the introduction of the bill 
was to determine through hearings 
if the public was “getting the ex- 
pected amount of nutritive value in 
bakery products which it purchased.” 


Later the senator stated that he 
was not impressed by the failure of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
determine in eight months’ time if 
the use of emulsifiers in bakery goods 
was deleterious. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO CLUB CUP WON 
‘BY LEONARD M. FRANZEN 


CHICAGO—Leonard M. Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, won 
the President’s Cup at the Bakers 
Club of Chicago golf tournament held 
at the Elmhurst Country Club Aug. 
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23. His net score under the Peoria 
system was 67, which beat Charles 


_D. Grennan, Jersey Farm Baking Co., 


Chicago, whose net score was 71 in 
the June tournament of the club. 


More than 250 members and guests 


tourned out for the final golf tourna- 


ment of the season. A special table 
was set with a birthday cake and 
those members having a birthday 
during the month were seated there 
and honored during the program. A 
small birthday memento was present- 
ed to each of them with the compli- 
ments of the club. 

F. E. Deppe, Deppe Baking Co., 





A standardized, ever-uniform yeast is 


Fermentation is your business 


in standardizing Production and Quality 


@ This is a ‘“‘mechanized”’ baking age. Min- 
utes are precious. Interruptions that throw 
you off schedule can cost you more than 
‘time—cost you quality and customers. 


thing less than the best, anywhere along the 
line, can cause a “variation’’— the loss of 
precious time and quality. 


Since fermentation is the very basis of con- 


For when your operations get tied up, 
you know what often happens: Baked goods 
so overproofed they fight the wrapping 
machines, goods “‘holey”’ or poor in texture, 
taste, appearance—the qualities that must 
be right to keep products selling. 


The basis of controlled production 


Today’s bakers work with the finest in- 
gredients and most precise, modern equip- 
ment in the standardized production of 
quality baked goods. They know that any- 


trolled production, and yeast is the “‘heart’”’ 
of fine fermentation, the use of the highest 
quality yeast is a “must.” For yeast is a 
factor in fermentation that must be stable— 
an ingredient that must always perform in 
the dough with the same vigor and uniform 
speed, batch after batch and day after day. 


Eleischmann’s 
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ria Chicago, was the guest-of-honor in when his name was read as sharing Burgess Flour Co., Chicago; S. O. 
les recognition of his having been the part of the dough-trough. Werner, The American Baker, Chi- 
A, - 50,000th member to dine at the Bak- There were over 70 prize winners. cago, and T. M. McGrath, Capital 
in _ ers Club of Chicago. During the pro- Other winners in the golf tourna- City Products Co., Chicago. 

ub. _ gram he was presented with an in- ment were: Paul Prentiss, American RIS RR eG ae ae AP 

Sts scribed musical alarm clock and a Maize Products Co., Chicago; R. R. 

na- scroll commemorating the day. Adam, Corn Products Sales Co., Chi- SHAMBLEN TO REBUILD 

ble Door prizes went to C. E. Sowles, cago, and Charles D. Grennan. OMAHA—The Shamblen Milling 
and Siml & Sowles, Chicago, and Carl Winners in the horseshoe tourna- Co. here is planning to erect a new 
aay Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., menut were: Charles Oswald, Os- plant to replace its facilities lost 
mre Albion, Mich. wald’s Bakery, Chicago; J. W. Hines Aug. 18 in a fire in which more 
ag Among the blind bogey winners and Ward Miller, Sheridan Flouring than $180,000 worth of equipment, 
mt was E. L. (“Jack”) Schafer, Schaf- Mills, inc., Chicago. furnishings and supplies were a total 
pli- er’s Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. John J. Top winners of the non-participants loss. Lester E. Shamblen, president, 
Co Farrell, Inter Ocean Cabinet Co., were: Sam Davidson, Davidson’s said the loss was covered by insur- 


Chicago, was a very surprised winner Bakeries, Chicago; H. E. Burgess, ance. 





the keystone of standardized production 


a 


it performs well in sponge or straight doughs, 
sweet doughs or sour rye doughs. 

The strength of Fleischmann’s Yeast, for 
example, provides balanced fermentation 
without any weakening . . . steadily condi- 
tions the dough batch throughout the entire 
fermentation stage .. . assuring good vol- 


ume, good grain and good texture in the 
finished baked goods. 


Make production flexible, too 


Strong, uniform yeast can also help make 
your production flexible, especially where 
sweet doughs are refrigerated. It facilitates 
adjusting fermentation and refrigeration of 
doughs, so you can regulate production as 
you desire, according to your needs. 


Thus, you can turn out your greatest 
volume of baked goods to meet peak sale 
hours, give customers fresher products that 
mean repeat sales. 


Standardization depends on fermentation. 
Good fermentation depends primarily on 
the yeast ‘you use. 


All-around research 


The activities of the Fleischmann Labora- 
toriés go far beyond yeast studies. Here, 
highly trained technicians study the com- 
position of flour and its behavior in the 


° . . dough. 
Fermentation is Fleischmann’s. 


business, tOO ... in the Laboratories, 


where years of tireless research have “‘stand- 
ardized”’ yeast for your better baking! 


Here, too, new baking methods are studied, 
new formulas devised . . . all with the long- 





@ One tiny yeast cell can grow into 2000 to 
2500 overnight. That’s the staggering prob- 
lem of mass production (or “‘reproduction’’) 
& that is Fleischmann’s business!—A problem 
so successfully controlled that the yeast 
cells in a pound of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
match the cells of its original culture. 

This triumph of Fleischmann research 
means the controlled production of millions 
of pounds of yeast in which every quality is 
superbly uniform. A yeast so excellent that 





©. 
DETERMINING THE PROTEIN content of fi 





jour, 
yeast and malt—one of the many analyses in the 
study of fermentation ingredients. 














range purpose of helping the baker to im- 
prove the quality and variety of his prod- 
ucts, the efficiency of his operation. 














s | Yeast 





A STAR IS BORN. 
Isolating a tiny single 
cell of pure yeast. 
From this microscopic 
round or oval cell— 
only 1/3600 of an inch 
in diameter —will come 
millions of pounds of 
pure bakers’ yeast. 


— always busy’”in the dough 


The Fleischmann Laboratories represent 
only one of the facilities of the makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For over 80 years, 
our every facility and service have been de- 
voted towards safeguarding fermentation— 
your business and our business! 









Parity Prices for 
Wheat, Most Other 
Grains Off Ic Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices* for 
farm commodities showed general re- 
cessions in the month ended Aug. 15, 
with the exception of livestock. Maj- 
or grain crops declined 1¢ as a rule, 
although oats were off only %¢. As 
compared with a year ago, parity 
rates for most grains were 5@7¢ bu. 
lower. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown per bu., unless otherwise 
stated: 


Aug. 15, July 15, Aug. 16, 
1949 1949 1948 





| Sey eae $2.15 $2.16 $2.22 
GN EP V eed o eh Kea 1.56 1.57 1.6 
OE eee 97 974 1.00 
og RE Aen Pe ee 1.75 1.76 1.81 
RT 1.50 1.61 1.55 
Sorghums, cwt. ... 2.94 2.96 3.04 
Soybeans ......... 2.33 2.34 2.41 
POR 655.0% Nb bescws 4.11 4.12 ewes 
Cottonseed, ton ...54.80 55.00 56.60 
Coreemy BB. sc nce te .3013 .3026 .3112 
Hoge, owt. §.....+. 17.70 17.70 18.20 
Beef cattle, cwt. ..13.20 13.20 13.60 
Butterfat, Ib. .... .639 -642 -66 
Eggs, doz. ........ -622 -526 .54 
Potatoes .......... 1.78 1.79 1.86 
EUs Oy ob cleteenn 446 447 -459 
——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BY PITTSBURGH BAKERS 


PITTSBURGH—The Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh held its 
summer golf party and evening din- 
ner Aug. 23 at South Hills Country 
Club. Eighty members and guests 
joined in golf and games. J. R. Lloyd, 
Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., and Harvey G. 
Woeckner, Marathon Corp., were 
chairmen. Nels Anderson, Warren 
Baking Co.; Leo Quinn, Kolb Baking 
Co., Johnstown; Fred Mohler, Wash- 
ington Baking Co., Washington, and 
J. Harris, Harris-Boyer Co., Johns- 
town, were out-of-town guests. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED SPEYER NAMED 
AS GMI SPECIALIST 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fred B. Speyer 
has been appointed product develop- 
ment specialist in the chemical de- 
partment of General Mills’ new prod- 
ucts commercial research organiza- 
tion, according to W. E. Anklam, 
director of new products commercial 
research. For the past two years, 
Mr. Speyer has been director of Con- 
sulting Research Associates, Salem, 
Mass., a consulting service which 
he organized in 1947. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CURBS ON WHEAT FEEDING 
TO CONTINUE IN FORCE 


WINNIPEG—Canadian Wheat 
Board restrictions on local sales of 
wheat for feeding purposes in west- 
ern Canada wil! continue in force. 
Only No. 5 wheat and the lower 
grades will be sold for feed require- 
ments. The only exception to this 
rule will be in cases where such 
grades are not available to sell for 
local use. Companies will then be 
permitted to sell only No. 4 north- 
ern or No. 4 special. No wheat grad- 
ing better than No. 4 northern may 
be sold for feed. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


URBAN POPULATION RISING 

In 1790, only 5% of the U.S. pop- 
ulation lived in urban communities. 
By 1890 this had risen to 38% and 
by 1940 to nearly 57%. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Nearly 250 bakers, allied men, 
their families and friends, enjoyed 
three days of pleasure and sports dur- 
ing the 11th annual convention of the 
West Virginia Bakers Assn. Aug. 18- 
20. Held at the Greenbrier, one of 
the Southeast’s finest hotels, prac- 
tically every outdoor sport was at 
hand to supplement the pleasures of 
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Lloyd Feuchtenberger Elected 
by West Virginia Bakers Assn. 


renewing industry friendships. Groups 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania and other 
near-by states showed their apprecia- 
tion of West Virginian hospitality by 
attending in sizable numbers. 

The program was planned by Paul 
G. Sayre, secretary, and Lloyd D. 
Feuchtenberger, Jr., L. D. Feuchten- 
berger Bakeries, Inc... Bluefield, 
president, with an eye to keeping 


business at a minimum. Mr. Feuch- 
tenberger set the keynote for the 
gathering in his address at the ban- 
quet when he urged the gathering to 
enjoy the southern hospitality of the 
convention to its fullest extent. The 
Rev. Harvey C. Hahn, Dayton, Ohio, 
was a humorous speaker with a mes- 
sage for the group. 

Tribute was paid to Fred Haislip, 
Haislip Baking Co., who had served 
the association as president for eight 
years. His new plant is located in 
Norton, Va. 

Mr. Feuchtenberger was re-elected 
president, Mr. Sayre, secretary, and 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 

Lassie Rye Flours 

White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish Baking 
Co., Charleston, treasurer. The new 
vice president is Earl W. Heiner, 
Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington. 

The golf tournament drew the 
largest crowd. Winners announced by 
Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish Baking 
Co., chairman, were: Wilson K. Jones, 
Feuchtenberger Bakeries, low gross 
for bakers; C. D. Sanderson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., low gross, allied. 
Others who won prizes included C. E. 
Spahr, Standard Brands, Inc.; Ear! 
Nelson, Waterproof-Ohio Paper Co.; 
R. R. Jones, Jr., Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries; O. L. Spencer, Montana Flour 
Mills Co.; Roy Ferguson, secretary, 
Ohio Bakers Assn., and Albert Spels- 
berg, Jr., Sanitary Baking Co., Clarks- 
burg. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Farmers Union GTA 
to Build Elevator 
at Superior, Wis. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. has an- 
nounced that it will build 5% million 
bushels of additional grain storage 
space at Superior, Wis. M. W. Thatch- 
er, general manager of the associa- 
tion, said that work will be started 
soon and that the new facility. will 
be ready to receive grain by July 1, 
1950. 

The association recently purchased 
the 1,300,000-bu. Spencer-Kellogg ele- 
vator at Superior. The new structure, 
with the Spencer-Kellogg elevator 
and another elevator owned by the 
co-op will give it about 11 million 
bushels of storage at the head of the 
lakes. 

The co-op also operates other ter- 
minal and sub-terminal elevators in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Spokane, 
Wash.; Sioux City, Iowa, and Shelby, 
Lewistown and Great Falls, Mont., 
with a total combined capacity of 
approximately 10 million bushels. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN PLANT MAKES 
BISCUITS FOR BORDEN 


PLYMOUTH, WIS. — Ready-to- 
Bake Foods, Inc., started about two 
years ago in Los Angeles to produce 
baking powder biscuits refrigerated 
for future use by the homemaker, 
will start manufacturing operations 
in Plymouth in a leased area provid- 
ing 8,500 sq. ft. of space. 

The company will produce “Ready- 
to-Bake” biscuits exclusively for the 
Borden Co., which will be the sole 
distributor. The biscuits are to be 
marketed through the same distrib- 
utors who now handle the Borden 
products. 

M. W. Fortney, president of the 
Los Angeles firm, has been in Ply- 
mouth making arrangements for pro- 
duction facilities and quarters. Spe- 
cial machinery for manufacture and 
packaging of the biscuits is being 
installed in the local plant. 

According to Mr. Fortney, the nev 
plant here is the first step toward 
national distribution of the product 
Up to now it has been distributed in 
11 western states and Texas. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR, FEED FIRM MOVES 


ANNA, ILL. — The Anna (Ill. 
Flour & Feed Co. has moved its of- 
fices and warehouse to a new posi- 
tion on the Illinois Central right-of- 
way. The new buildings are in addi- 
tion to the present mill and elevato: 
of the company, according to Car! 
-Wiedlocher, owner. 
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No Change in Foreign Trade 


Trends in Sight, USDC Says 


WASHINGTON—The basic condi- 
tions which led to the widespread 
tightening up on imports by so many 
countries in 1947 have not yet ma- 
terially improved. Still unable to pay 
for the exceptionally large volume 
of foreign products wanted by their 
peoples, most countries continued 
through 1948 the sharply restrictive 
import controls resorted to during 


the latter months of 1947. In fact, 
a number of countries introduced 
new restrictions or tightened exist- 
ing controls during the past year, 
notably the Union of South Africa, 
Sweden, Argentina and Mexico. Can- 
ada and the British West Indies 
stand almost alone in announcing for 
1949 some relaxation in the drastic 
restrictions previously imposed. 


ie WHITER CRUMB COLOR + SATISFYING FLAVOR 
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Since most countries are still find- 
ing it exceptionally difficult to pay 
for all the goods they would like to 
procure from the U.S. and the other 
dollar areas, their recent import con- 
trols, especially those of western 
Europe and the British Common- 
wealth, have been applied with par- 
ticular severity to certain classes of 
purchases from the dollar areas. 
On the other hand, with the curren- 
cies of the majority of the other 
countries still not freely convertible, 
most countries of Europe and sev- 
eral of South America have been 
making strenuous efforts to avoid 
export surpluses to those countries 





a 'R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, aay and South May ‘Streets, € 
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where there cannot be obtained, in 
return, desired products of equiva- 
lent value. 

Certain developments during 1948, 
however, carry a measure of prom- 
ise for the long-term improvement of 
the economic position and of the 
trade-control programs of many of 
the countries involved. The three 
chief developments are: 

@ The US. undertaking to bolster 
the economics of the countries of 
western Europe during the next four 
years, while they work out more 
basic recuperative programs through 
self-help and mutual aid; 

@ The effect of the new trade-con- 
trol measures of Canada and of cer- 
tain countries of Latin America, in 
checking the deterioration of thei 
financial position, and in readjust- 
ing their import programs for the 
period ahead to a pattern more near- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing discussion of current trends in 
the foreign trade policies of the U.S. 
and other countries is the essential 
text of an article by Henry Chal- 
mers, consultant on commercial pol- 
icy, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
in a recent issue of the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. 





ly in line with their financial limita- 
tions; and 

@ The broad range of tariff conces- 
sions put into provisional application 
by 22 of the 23 countries which had 
participated in the simultaneous 
trade negotiations at Geneva in 1947, 
even though in most cases the bene- 
fits will not be fully realized until 
conditions allow the relaxation of 
the import-license and exchange reg- 
ulations, now dominant. 


Alleviation of Dollar Shortage 


The new grants and loans extended 
by the U.S. to the countries of west- 
ern Europe under the Marshall Plan 
are alleviating considerably the dol- 
lar shortage of the directly partici- 
pating countries. In varying degree, 
they have also been easing the finan- 
cial position of Canada and certain 
other areas where the European 
countries have been procuring vari- 
ous products authorized under this 
program. But for this action by the 
US., the curtailment of foreign mar- 
kets that was experienced during the 
past year by producers of many 
classes of goods of a less essential 
character would have been more se- 
vere, and would probably have ex- 
tended also to various essential prod- 
ucts which the importing countries 
could not have paid for. 

Even with this financial assistance 
from the U.S., however, and with 
appreciable increase in the volumes 
of goods which the European and 
other countries could offer for ex- 
port, most foreign countries were not 
able to maintain their purchases on 
the scale of 1947. This was particu- 
larly true of purchases from “dol- 
lar countries”—by which is usually 
meant the U.S. and the other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries — upon 
which much of the rest of the world 
had since the war come to depend 
heavily for import supplies. As a 
result, many countries have tried to 
concentrate their limited resources 
for purchases from the dollar coun- 
tries upon the products which they 
consider most essential, and which 
are not readily procurable elsewhere. 


Diversion of Purchases 


One of the striking characteristics 
of international trade during the 
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past year has been the pressure felt 


_ by so many countries to divert im- 


ports away from the U.S. or other 


- “hard currency” countries to those 


where they could more readily pay 
for them. The members of the ster- 
ling area have sought, when possible, 
to buy from those countries with 
which settlements could be made in 


into most of their postwar trade 
agreements with each other and 
with some oversea areas; these agree- 
ments are designed roughly to bal- 
ance off goods against goods with 
the least use of cash. 


Unsettled Currencies 


The international trade situation 
is complicated by the fact that most 
countries still suffer from the post- 
war dislocation and imbalance of 
their internal economies, and from 
uneven degrees of inflation in their 
iomestie price levels. A limited num- 
ver of countries have by now restored 
‘air balance in their internal mone- 
‘ary structure and, through increased 
ibility to cover necessary imports 

ith exports and services, have re- 
‘ained considerable external strength 
ind prestige for their currencies—a 
ew even partial convertibility. 
Viewed broadly, however, the cur- 
encies of the majority of countries 

-including nearly all of those which 
vere directly involved in the war— 
still have no dependable market 
value and no wide acceptance out- 
side each country’s own boundaries. 

The consequent limitation upon 
multilateral settlement of uneven 
trade balances between individual 
pairs of countries is holding back the 
potential trade expansion which the 
reviving production of many coun- 
tries might otherwise allow. How- 
ever understandable the difficulties 
in the way of correcting the situa- 
tion, and the reasons for postponing 
rectifying adjustments, so long as 
unreal exchange ratios between the 
currencies of different countries con- 
tinue they hinder progress. toward 
the fuller interaction between their 
economies which is essential to the 
restoration of freer and more nor- 
mal international exchanges of goods. 


Pressure Trade Balancing 


As the monetary situation stood, 
however, since most countries had 
used up the greater part of their re- 
serves of gold and hard currencies 
in settling for their import surpluses 
during the earlier postwar years, and 
were now finding their sources of 
new foreign-exchange income other 
than exports badly shrunken, many 
countries made a determined effort 
this past year to achieve a close bal- 
ancing of their current trade with 
each country whose currency was 
not freely convertible. They want to 
avoid the necessity either for hold- 
ing sizable bank balances in unusable 
currencies as payment for their ex- 
port surpluses, or for settling ‘im- 
port surpluses from their limited 
holdings of hard currency or gold. 

Easement of the means of settle- 
ment for intra-European trade bal- 


ances has been ofie of the major . 


tasks undertaken during the past 
year in connection with the European 

France and Mexico were the prin- 
cipal countries which tried to re- 
duce the gap in their balance of 
payments during 1948 by substantial- 
ly devaluing their currencies and al- 
lowing them to approximate their 
market value. By such action, they 
hoped among other things to stimu- 
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late larger movements of exports 
and of tourists, and to discourage 
certain classes of imports. (The 
short-lived revaluation of the Chinese 
yuan, and the setting of a uniform 
conversion rate for the German 
mark, were currency adjustments of 
a rather special character.) 


Stimulation of Exports 


Stimulating the expansion of ex- 
ports through external depreciation 
of the country’s currency, general 
or selective, has been only one of 
the methods used to reduce trade 
deficits. Better harvests and in- 


creased industrial production during 
the past year enabled a number of 
countries, particularly of Europe, to 
reduce their recent heavy depend- 
ence upon imports for certain com- 
modities, and to enlarge the range 
and quantities of their products avail- 
able for export. Special attention to 
the requirements of foreign tourists 
has already yielded several of these 
countries rewarding increases in for- 
eign exchange usable for imports. 

A number of the European coun- 
tries have been definitely favoring 
those domestic industries which are 
capable of enlarging the output of 
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goods in demand in world markets, 
by giving them preference in licenses 
for importation of equipment, allo- 
cation of controlled raw materials, 
access to credit facilities, and the 
diversion of local manpower. The 
U.K. has been outstanding in deny- 
ing to domestic consumers much of 
the reviving and enlarged production 
in various lines, in order to channel 
more to foreign markets, especially 
where there can be obtained in re- 
turn either needed import products 
or “hard currency” that is usable 
anywhere. , 
(Continued on page 30) 


















1. THE SERVE 


completely. 
placement. 


“punch” at it. 
4. BACKHAND GROUND STROKE 


maximum control. 


wer 


a 


-ee you always 
choose quality 


The blinding blur of coordinated motion as a 
racket flashes downward, the white streak of a 
ball skimming the net and a light puff of lime 
as it strikes the baseline with deadly accuracy 
—that’s tennis! 


Tennis champions will tell you that speed and 
coordination are only part of the secret of 


Throw the ball fairly high and 
about six inches forward, causing you to reach 
for it. Hit at a downward angle. Follow-through 


2. FOREHAND VOLLEY Use a firm grip. Stay 
about seven feet behind the net. Try to block the 
ball, rather than swing at it. Try for accurate 


3. FOREHAND GROUND STROKE Have knees 
well bent. Swing mainly with arm, Play the ball 
at arm's length. Stroke ball smoothly . . . do not 


Same as 
above except that body is turned more away from 
the net. Keep racket at wrist level or above for 


mn 


i on 
Pepto coors 





winning tennis. It takes top quality rackets, 
strings, and other equipment to bring out your 
best game, just as it takes top quality in- 
gredients to assure peak results from your 
baking skill. 


That’s why, for years, the great family of 
Commander-Larabee Flours has been the first 
choice of leading bakeries, large and small, 
across the nation. They know that years of 
grain buying experience, tremendous storage 
and milling facilities, and absolute control of 
every step of the milling process mean true 
uniformity. You can rely on the same con- 
trolled baking characteristics from every bag 
of a Commander-Larabee Flour, in any season 
.+. at any time. 


Ask your experienced Commander-Larabee 
representative about the individual baking 
characteristics of the flour which best suits 
your needs. And remember, when performance 
counts, choose quality... choose a 


Commander-Larabee Flour! 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. . MINNEAPOLIS 
OOHNEE Sree THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO KANSAS CITY 
> . 
‘ MINNEAPOLIS 
. BUFFALO FLOUR MILLE CORP, . BUFFALO 
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UCH of my enthusiasm for the 

Bakers of America, Program 

is based on the work which 
has been accomplished through pub- 
lic relations. Yet, in talking with oth- 
er bakers, I have realized that many 
do not completely understand the 
broad extent of this phase and do 
not adequately appreciate the tre- 
mendous impact it carries. 

As I see it, the public relations 
program has two parts, helping the 
baking industry to meet two specific 
and serious problems. 

First, it helps us meet competition. 
I already have written about the 





EDITOR’S NOTE — This is the 
third in a series of monthly articles 
describing the activities and progress 
of the Bakers of America Program 
as seen by a baker—Paul Zickgraff, 
Bake Rite Bakery, Peoria, Dll.—and 
giving bakers a baker’s view of the 
importance of the program to them, 
individually. Mr. Zickgraff is co- 
ordinator of the fund raising for the 
program, a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn., and a director of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America. 





keen and increasing competition we 
face from all other food products. 
Through our public relations pro- 
gram we have a mouthpiece for 
shouting -our wares continually, over 
and over again, achieving the repeti- 
tion essential to successful promo- 
tion. 

Second, it helps position the baker 
and the baking industry in the pub- 
lic eye. Few other industries affect 
the public so closely, daily. Because 
practically everyone eats bakery 
products at practically every meal, 
the baker operates at all times in 
the spotlight of public attention. The 
public relations program is working 
continually to enhance the prestige 
of the baker and the baking industry. 

This public relations activity has 
meant a great deal to the baking 
industry during the past 12 months. 
Here’s the way it shapes up: 

1. We've had an estimated 100 
newspaper articles on our industry 
and our products published every 
single day in newspapers, large and 
small, in every state in the union. 
These stories reach millions of read- 
ers every month with the baker’s 
story. 

2. There has been an estimated 
equivalent of nearly an hour’s radio 
time every single day. This means 
that, on the average, there has been 
talk of the industry and bakery prod- 
ucts on some 12 to 15 different radio 
stations each day. This publicity has 
been heard by millions in every state, 
on small stations, large stations, and 
the great radio chains. 

3. Television, which is being found 
to be a tremendously effective sell- 
ing.-medium, has not been overlooked. 
In a year we've had 25 bakery foods 
demonstrations on television in six 
cities from New York to Los An- 
geles. 

Story Told Nationally 


4. The big- circulation, national 
magazines also have been telling the 
baker’s story and boosting his prod- 
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The Baker and Public Relations 
* * * * * * 


its Phases Are of Vital Importanee to the Industry 


By Paul Zickgraft 


ucts. For example, our box score 
shows that we’ve had three full pages 
and 13 photographs in Better Homes 
and Gardens; three pages (two of 
them in color) and 16 photographs 
in Seventeen Magazine; a full color 
page in Liberty, and a page in Cap- 
pers Farmer. Our publicity material 
also has appeared in McCall’s, To- 


day’s Woman, Family Circle, Inti- 
mate Romances, American Family, 
Home Life, Southern Agriculturist, 
Parade and others. 

5. Arrangements have been made 
with newspapers, magazines and ra- 
dio programs to offer the American 
Institute of Baking booklets to the 
public. As a result, women have been 
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writing in for this information at 
the rate of 185 per day—every day 
during the past 12 months. 

6. Specialized magazines, too, have 
been publishing the baker’s story— 
magazines like > Institutions, Hotel 
Management, Practical Home Eco- 
nomics and American Business. 

Whenever there is talk about pub- 
lic relations you hear about telling 
the “baker’s story.” Just what is this 
“baker’s story” that is being told to 
the American public through newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio and_ televi- 
sion? 

Part of it is directly tied witl. 
sales of bakery products. It’s the 
story of the ‘good eating and nutri 
tion of our products, told along wit! 
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BREAD ° CAKE ° ROLLS 
made 


Red Owl Stores, Inc., (Hopkins, Minnesota) Installs 
Latest B-P Equipment For Production of Harvest 
Queen Bread, Rolls and Cakes, Featured Exclu- 
sively In Their Retail Stores. 








recipes, menus and how - to - serve 
ideas.- This impresses women favor- 
ably, it reminds them to serve bak- 
ery products, it gives them new hints 
on how to serve them attractively, 
and—most important—it sends wom- 
en into bakery shops and grocery 
stores to buy the products. 

The other part of the baker’s story 
is equally important. It is the story 
of the size of our industry, its im- 
portance to the nation, its long and 
interesting history, the training of its 
employees, its close association with 
the American farmer, and its con- 
cern for the public welfare. 

This part of the story bears in- 
directly on sales, and directly on the 
vital matter of building public con- 
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fidence in our industry. It estab- 
lishes’' us as the friénd of the farm- 
er. And it presents our industry in 
a favorable light to consumers, gov- 
ernment officials, stockholders, and 
all other segments of the public 
whose friendship and confidence cre- 
ates an advantageous atmosphere in 
which we conduct our business. 

Admittedly, this building of indus- 
try prestige and public confidence 
is an intangible matter. Yet it is the 
solid: foundation on which we can 
build future expansion and prosperity. 
It is of utmost importance to the 
industry, and through our public 
relations program we already have 
made tremendous strides in this di- 
rection. 


Our public relations people are 
continually talking with editors whose 
articles influence the buying. habits 
of the American women. These edi- 
tors are being instilled with the “Buy 
It Baked” philosophy and with the 
idea that bread is not fattening. Bak- 
ers familiar with the program need 
not be surprised to note that more 
and more reducing diets are includ- 
ing bread than ever before. 

Through the program we have ex- 
perienced public relations counsel 
available. The Agene question, the 
attacks on the retail price of bread, 
and the current bread standards hear- 
ing cast critical public attention on 
our industry. Our public relations 
people aid us immeasurably in deter- 
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mining public reaction to these mat- 
ters and in advising us when to re- 
ply to our critics, when it is best 
to counter them with positive pub- 
licity rather than a reply, and when 
it is more astute to ignore them. 
With the spotlight on us, we cannot 
afford to make a misstep. 

The public relations phase of the 
program provides sales impact as it 
tells the story of our products to 
millions of readers and listeners all 
over the country, every day. And it 
is the same phase which tells the 
story of our great industry, inter- 
preting our industry to an _ ever- 
watching public. 

This public relations activity is but 
one phase of the over-all program. 
Yet you can readily see that it is 
doing a broad job for the industry 
which could not possibly be accom- 
plished by any individual baker. This 
activity is expanding, but its con- 
tinued success is dependent upon the 
support of the industry united be- 
hind the Bakers of America Program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Next Oklahoma 
Baking Class 
Begins Sept. 14 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Students 
are now being enrolled for the next 
baking class at Oklahoma A. & M. 
Technical School beginning Sept. 14, 
according to a recent announcement 
by John C. Summers, manager of 
the baking school. The prescribed 
course is three semesters of 16 weeks 
each. 


The school points out that single 
furnished rooms and apartments are 
available. Single rooms are $8 to $12 
monthly, with appartments ranging 
from $18 to $25 a month. Cafeterias, 
laundries and other service establish- 
ments are available at reasonable 
prices. 

Mr. Summers said that graduates 
are in great demand, with most men 
being placed prior to graduation. 

Instruction in the theoretical and 
practical sides of commercial baking 
is given. Class instruction includes 
English, mathematics, human rela- 
tions, baking theory, bakery sanita- 
tion and chemistry. 

Shop training consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

Elaborate bread and cake experi- 
ments in the well equipped baking 
laboratory in charge of an experi- 
enced baking laboratory instructor. 

Experimental and commercial ex- 
perience in the bread and rolls shop 
under the direction of a capable shop 
instructor with many years’ practi- 
cal experience. In this shop hundreds 
of loaves of variety breads and many 
dozen rolls are made daily. 


Experimental and commercial pro- 
duction instruction in the cake shop. 
In this shop doughnuts, pies, cakes, 
cookies, sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
and a variety of pastries are made 
daily. Decorating of holiday, birth- 
day and wedding cakes is also con- 
ducted daily. 

Students with previous experience 
not only receive technical instruction 
but gain additional practical experi- 
ence in training. 

The maximum quota of G. I. stu- 
dents for the Sept. 14 class is being 
rapidly filled. Further information is 
available from Mr. Summers at the 
baking school, 
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Foreign Trade Trends 





(Continued from page 27) 


The shrinkage of foreign-exchange 
resources with which to cover their 
continuing import deficits was most 
acute among the countries of west- 
ern Europe, as their gold and dollar 
reserves dwindled, and the earlier 
credits and other special resources 
approached exhaustion. Even with 
the grants and loans made avail- 
able by the U.S. under the Mar- 
shall Plan, the participating Euro- 


pean countries have found it neces- 
sary to carry on their procurement 
quite selectively. In planning their 
import programs for the next few 
years so as to put themselves pro- 
gressively on a more self-sustaining 
basis, these countries have set it 
down as a guiding principle that com- 
modities are not to be purchased 
from dollar areas if they can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

To reduce the recent excessive de- 
pendence upon imports from the 
Western Hemisphere, these European 
countries have been applying a par- 
ticularly strict standard of essential- 
ity during the past year in determin- 
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ing the classes of goods they would 
authorize from dollar areas. They 
have been seeking to satisfy their 
import requirements more large 
from each other and from their col- 
onies or associated territories over- 


a 


up, or were in prospect, under their 
bilateral agreements with other Euro- 
pean countries. Under these agree- 
ments, each country promises to fa- 
cilitate delivery to the other in the 
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@ Down this Pfizer corridor walk scientists with 
ideas for the future. Look through the laboratory 
windows on either side. Here you will see a better 
way of life emerging . . . now slowly .. . now with 


giant strides. 


It has been Pfizer’s aim to attract scientific talent 
and then to provide the vital environment — 
spotless laboratories, completely equipped, where 
these minds can freely create marvels for mankind 
which will transcend our present way of life. 

Overshadowing research in size and personnel, 
but not in importance, are Pfizer’s three efficient 











industrial plants. With the guidance of skilled 
personnel, they are the means of mass-producing 
the technical harvest of the laboratory. 

But the greatest contribution by far — linking 


past and present with the future —is Pfizer’s 


pioneering tradition in chemistry. New frontiers 
await. On these frontiers the same principles 
which charted our past course will guide us in 
the future. Intangible these aims — intangible 
these principles, but they are as enduring as the 
Pyramids. Now starting our second century, we 
pledge for the future: 


Quality Chemicals to Sustain, Nourish and Better Human Life 


PILE @@ 


8.864 824 FOR 1700 





Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7,, Calif, 
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course of the year of certain listed 
products, the aggregate values of 


which are expected to balance by the 
end of the period. 


Broader Exchanges Seen 

Many of the bilateral agreements 
between western European countries 
that were revised during 1948 con- 
templated appreciably broader ex- 
changes of goods. However, the in- 
creased concern of these countrics 
over the holding of unusable bal- 
ances in inconvertible currencics, 
when their trading partners couid 
not supply desired goods of fully 


‘ equivalent value, frequently led to 


scheduling reduced shipments for tlie 
next period. In a surprising number 
of cases, this concern has led to vir- 
tual suspension of trade between 
particular pairs of countries for 
months at a time, until some new 
basis for balanced trading could }e 
devised. 

In many of these revised Europe:.n 
bilateral agreements, each count: y 
promised to admit specified quan‘i- 
ties of the other’s distinctive pro:!- 
ucts that were recognized as “no:- 
essential,” but which had traditiona!- 
ly figured in the trade exchang’s 
between their nationals. This ar- 
rangement was apparently forced iy 
the growing recognition that tle 
simultaneous efforts, of numeroiis 
countries during the recent past ‘o 
curtail the importations of less es- 
sential products were reacting bad1y, 
by cutting down the export poten- 
tiality for some important produc‘s 
of each of them in the markets of 
the others. At the same time, coun- 
tries which were, in a favorable po- 
sition to supply essential products or 
those readily marketable tried io 
utilize that advantage in their trade 
negotiations, to secure whatever as- 
surance the other could give regard- 
ing counter-shipments of the prod- 
ucts which they particularly wanted. 


Effort to Break Trade 


It was in the effort to break into 
this trend toward tightening bilat- 
eralism in the trade relations of the 
western European countries that an 
Inter-European Payment Plan was 
put into effect in the fall of the year. 
Under this plan, varying parts of 
the grants-in-aid from the U.S. to 
the ERP countries were designated 
to pay for certain portions of the 
goods they expected to sell to the 
various other participating countries, 
beyond what those countries could 
offset with their own exports. These 
special funds or “drawing accounts’ 
in the currencies of the European 
creditor countries, upon which the 
European debtor countries were au- 
thorized to draw to finance their im- 
port deficits, are expected to mak. 
possible the equivalent of an addi- 
tional $500 million of intra-Europea : 
trade during the current fiscal yea: 
The sponsors hope that this assist- 
ance from the U.S. may stimulat 
the Marshall Plan countries to gran 
each other larger credit margins 0: 
their own account, and gradually t: 
return to the multilateral settlemen 
of uneven trade balances betwee 
individual pairs of countries. 


Eastern Europe 

The tendency for close official con 
trol over all foreign trade, and fo 
its concentration in a limited num 
ber of governmentally supervised or 
ganizations, which had been grow 
ing since the war in nearly all th: 
countries within the Soviet sphere o 
influence, apparently came to a hea‘ 
during 1948. Poland, Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavic 
each brought into operation last yea! 
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The series of broad aerecments for 
the long-term orientation of the 
economies of the countries of eastern 

— = the Soviet Union and 

coward each other through increased 
pars of goods and technical as- 
sistance, that was announced in 1947 
after their refusal to participate in 
the Marshall Plan, was expanded 
during 1948 into a fairly comprehen- 
sive network. So far, however, there 
have been no evidences of any com- 
posite plan for the general economic 
collaboration of the countries which 
are parties to this series of bilateral 
arrangements, beyond a_ general 
agreement in January, 1949, between 
Russia and five of the other coun- 
tries for the periodic exchange of 
conomic experience and for. mutual 
ssistance in technical and com- 
modity matters. 
While carrying on these negotia- 
‘ions with each other, the countries 
f eastern Europe did not abate their 
forts during 1948 to work out trade 
rrangements with the countries of 
estern Europe—their principal tra- 
tional markets and sources of sup- 
y—to obtain highly desired equip- 
nent and other goods that were not 
ailable within eastern Europe, in 
turn for what they could furnish 

e West, mainly foods, fuel and 

her natural products. While East- 
\est trade in Europe is still well 
Lelow the prewar level, such data as 
are available for 1948 indicate a 
continuing moderately upward trend 
in the share of western European 
imports derived from eastern Europe. 


British Commonwealth 


While the goods supplied to the 
U.K. under the Marshall Plan avert- 
ed the extreme application of the 
import program announced in the 
fall of 1947, prohibiting American 
foodstuffs and reducing purchases of 
cotton and tobacco, the general 
British program for holding down to 
the most essential commodities the 
importations which need to be paid 
for in dollars continued dominant. 
Australia, New Zealand and the vari- 
ous British colonies staunchly sup- 
ported, in the administration of their 
local import controls, the central ob- 
jective of minimizing the drafts upon 
the dollar resources of the sterling 
area. 

Canada continued with little change 
until late in 1948 the program of 
drastic restriction on a broad range 
of imports from the U.S. and other 
Western Hemisphere countries, which 
had been resorted to in November, 
1947, The reason then given was that 
the large import balance from these 
areas could no longer be met in the 
traditional way, by the proceeds 
from export surpluses to the U.K. 
and Europe, whose currencies were 
now largely inconvertible. Canada 
sought during 1948 to reduce its un- 
usable sterling balance by facilitat- 
ing inereased importations from the 
U.K., through duty suspension’ and 
other means. 


Canada’s Position Improved 


_ The sharp curtailment of Canada’s 
imports from the U.S. during 1948, 
\ogether with the marked enlarge- 
ment of its sales in the American 
inarket, and the European purchases 
in Canada financed under the Mar- 
shall Plan, combined to improve the 
Canadian exchange reserve position 
sufficiently to warrant some relaxa- 
“on toward the close of the year 
in the degree of import austerity 
earlier imposed. Importation of fresh 





fruits and vegetables was again per- 
mitted and, beginning in January, 
1949, many foods and consumer con- 
veniences were taken off the restrict- 
ed list and various -manufactured 
goods formerly banned were placed 
on a quota basis. 


Latin America 


As in other regions, the tighter 
and more selective controls upon im- 
ports brought into operation during 
1947 by all but one of the countries 
of South America, and by Mexico and 
several of the Central American Re- 
publics, were continued substantially 
through 1948. In fact, several of the 
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Latin American countries resorted to 
further tightening of their import 
controls during the past year. an 
Cuba, Venezuela, and certain of the 
smaller Caribbean republics contin- 
ued free of both exchange control 
and broad import restrictions. 

The most drastic new action was 
that ordered by Argentina, which 
found itself heavily overbought and 
unable to cover even its outstanding 
dollar commitments. Brazil resorted 
to the requirement of prior licenses 
for most imports and exports, and 
authorized letters of credit only for 
the most essential commodities. Sim- 
ilar concern over their dwindling ex- 


change resources led several other 
Latin American countries, including 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Mexico and 
Costa Rica, to take further action 
to reduce the importation of various 
categories of goods regarded as dis- 
pensable. Several methods were used: 
direct curtailment of licenses or ex- 
change allocations; increase of the 
delivered cost through higher charges 
or unfavorable exchange rates; and 
withholding assurance as to when 
the exchange necessary for remit- 
tance would be available. Mexico re- 
sorted to outright devaluation of the 
peso, as well as substantial upward 
revision of its import duties. 





NATIONWIDE SURVEY REVEALS HOW MUCH 
INFLUENCE BAKERY SALES MANAGERS HAVE 
IN PACKAGE SELECTION 


Per Cent of companies 
that package the product 
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Companies 


Among 2,940 bakeries packaging variety 
goods, 1,270 or 43 per cent leave selection of 
the package to the sales manager. In 650 
more bakeries; an additional 22 per cent, 
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The above chart shows to what extent, according to size of company, bakery 
sales managers influence package selection. For the smaller companies it 
is important to realize that the proprietor is the sales manager. 


the sales manager has considerable influ- 


ence. 


In 45 per cent of the bakeries with an 
annual gross volume exceeding $500,000 
the sales manager has complete charge or 
the major influence in package selection. 

More and more the bakery package is con- 


sidered a sales aid and not just a container. 





This means that the package must be at- 
tractivein appearance to stimulate the orig- 
inal sale and it must protect the flavor and 


quality of its contents to bring repeat sales. 
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That’s why more and more laminated 


bakery packages are being used. Their 
moistureproofness and greaseproofness 
protect quality and flavor. Their sturdy, 
rigid construction, with or without win- 
dows, permits attractive, colorful design 


and protects the product from crushing. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET ¢ CHICAGO 2, ILLINOTS 





and Oils in 


WASHINGTON — Another record 
or near-record supply of fats and oils 
in the U.S. is in prospect for 1949-50, 
with a substantial increase in lard 
production virtually certain. Exports 
of fats and oils probably will: remain 
large, partly as a result of Economic 
Cooperation Administration financ- 
ing. The supply for consumption in 
the U.S. probably will be roughly as 
large as in 1948-49. Prices of fats 
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Near-Record Supply of Fats 


Prospect for U.S. 


and oils are likely to continue low in 
1949-50 unless consumer income and 
industrial activity reverse their pres- 


ent. downward trend. 


Planted acreages of oilseeds this 
year are greater than in 1948. Plant- 
ed acreages of cotton and flaxseed 
increased and soybean and peanut 


acreages declined. 


With the 1949 pig crops expected 
to total about 96 million, 13% more 


than in 1948, production of lard and 
grease probably. will increase mate- 
rially in 1949-50. A prospective near- 
record corn crop of 3.5 billion bush- 
els based on an expected high yield 
per acre, presages continued large 
hog production and lard output well 
into 1951. 


On July 27 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. would. sup- 
port the price of 1949 crop cotton- 
seed at levels which will reflect 90% 
of the Aug. 1 parity price. Based on 
this parity price, $55 ton, the support 
level will be $49.50 ton. 

Exports of fats, oils and oil 


Eoch pair of small copper tubes en- 
closed in this coaxial cable provides 
for 600 simult teleph 
conversations or two television 
“Me programs going in opposite 
directions. 





MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION 


The coaxial cable, new development for television, has also 


multiplied manyfold the simultaneous use of telephone circuits. 


HAKO-SHORT, the modern bread improver, greatly in- 


creases the dispersion and efficiency of shortening in the dough. 


Fermentation is improved, with finer cell structure, better grain 


and texture, and a tender crumb of good eating quality. 


You'll like the better bread you get with HAKO-SHORT. 


Seiler Bread. begin witht Halo-Mal | 
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equivalent of oilseeds in January- 
May, 1949, totaled 1,157 million 
pounds, including shipments to U‘S. 
territories. This was about 2% times 
the total for the same period last 
year and was at an annual rate well 
above exports of any previous year. 
Exports in May, 1949, totaled 313 
million pounds in terms of oil, slight- 
ly less than in April. Leading ex- 
ports in January-May consisted of 
lard, soybeans and. soybean oil, in- 
edible tallow and greases and cot- 
tonseed oil. 

Imports of fats and oils remaincd 
relatively small in May, althouch 
there was a moderate increase over 
recent months in copra imports. The 
January-May total imports, inclu’- 
ing oilseeds in terms of oil, we 
380 million pounds, compared wi 
584 million pounds a year earlier. 

Estimates recently submitted o0 
Congress by the ECA indicate th it 
the quantity of U.S. fats, oils, o |- 
seeds and fat-and-oil products to Je 
imported in 1949-50 by the countri»s 
participating in the European Reccv- 
ery Program would be about 8'0 
million pounds. This is a month y 
rate of about 67 million pounds, co: :- 
pared with 78 million pounds .n 
April, 1948-May, 1949, the first 4 
months of ERP. 

Butter consumption since last Se 
tember has increased over the lev: 
of a year earlier, reflecting increas 
output and reduced price. The ret: i 
price of butter in January-Jure, 
1949, averaged 20% less than a ye. 
earlier. Disappearance of butter 
January-June, 1949, without adjust- 
ment for net exports, was 4.4 Ib. per 
person (fat content), 10% higher than 
last year. The total for 1948 was &.0 
lb. (fat content) per person. 

Partly as a result of increased pro- 
duction since last summer of lard and 
edible oils, retail prices of food fats 
other than butter have declined sub- 
stantially and in January-June this 
year were about 20% lower than a 
year earlier. The effect of reduced 
prices on consumption apparently is 
being offset by a moderate decline in 
consumer income. Domestic disap- 
pearance of lard and the principal 
oils used in food production in Jan- 
uary-May was about 2,200 million 
pounds, a little more than last year. 
Per capita disappearance of food fats 
other than butter in 1949 may total 
the same as the 34.5 Ib. (fat content) 
in 1948. 

The index number of wholesa'c 
prices of 26 major fats and oils (ex- 
cluding butter) in July was 161% of 
the 1935-39 average, compared with 
161 in June and 266 in July, 194%. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
HOLD GOLF TOURNAMEN* 


CLEVELAND — The annual go'f 
outing of the Bakery Productio1 
Men’s Club of Northern Ohio we; 
held recently at. the Columbia Hil); 
Country Club near here. Jim Burn , 
on the club’s executive committe: 
was in charge of the affair. 

The award for low gross was take 
by H. Hecter, with Ed Hiss winnin 
low net, E. Hexter taking the lo 
putts, and J. B. Chambers winnin 
the blind bogey. Everyone presen 
received door prizes. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VIENNA MODEL BAKERY 
PLANS NEW BUILDIN( 


CHICAGO — The Vienna Mode 
Bakery, Inc:, now located at 1212 W 
Congress St., Chicago, in the path o 
the Congress Street Highway, wil 
build a new bakery and garage a‘ 
701 S. Halstead St. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL * TORONTO + WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH" 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC” 



































Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 
We specialize in it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Expor t Flour ce Mo crak og dae em, Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
INSURANCE Holland Engraving Co. because it has consistently turned out only the best. 
‘*All Risks’’ Hanene City, Messcure Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 








purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 











Special Service to Flour Mills on : 
Export and Domestic rolled oats, oatmeal; Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
Ocea: nd Lake Ins “ec ° ” 4 s 
vay Rese ee oe ‘aie and Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
Sbisitis' Wee Seams’ Wicenctonio'te our ewn for livestock and poultry. 
Export Flour Handling processed Expeller 
Western Assurance LINSEED 
catanaeiy OILCAKE MEAL THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
Fast Delivery 
TORONTO, CANADA 
: Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. TORONTO ELEV ATORS Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
ee RP ges iS Toronto Canada Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
oya an. - 4oronto, Vanada OF-29NM 





















Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: -TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT 


WINTER WHEAT 








FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West Crescent 
Castle | | Caney Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD U.S. Exports and Imports of 
- | Grain in 1947 and 1948 Listed 


By Esther F. Brelsford 


Office of International Trade 


WASHINGTON — Net grain ex- Netherlands, Belgium, France, Aus- 
ports, exclusive of rice, from the U.S. __ tria, Switzerland, Germany, Portugal, 
in 1947 and 1948 were 456 million Italy and Greece were the largest 
bushels and 393 million bushels, re- importers in both years. The U.K. 
spectively, the Office of International took 11,000,000 bu. in 1947 but none 
Trade, U.S. Department of Com-_ in 1948. In 1947, and even to a great- 
merce, pointed out in a recent bulle- er extent in 1948, exports of US. 
tin on world trade in foods and re- wheat to Europe went principally to 
lated agricultural products. countries in the West. 

In value these exports amounted 
to $1,078,400,000 and $1,023,800,000, Coarse Grains 
as shown in the accompanying table. Net exports of coarse grains from 

the U.S. amounted to 189,000,000 bu 
Bread Grains in 1947 and 65,000,000 in 1948. Re- 

In volume, bread grains, princi- duced corn shipments in 1948 ac 
pally wheat, accounted for about counted for most of the decrease. In 
58% of the exports in 1947 and 82% that year exports of corn dropped 
in 1948. In value exports of bread more than 100,000,000 bu. from thos« 

CANADI AN grains in 1947 comprised 64% of the in 1947. Canada, importing 8,000,00( 
total and in 1948, 87%. Net exports bu in 1947 and 10,000,000 in 1948, was 
SPRING ‘WEG AT FLOUR of bread grains in 1948 were about the principal Western Hemispher 
61,000,000 bu. greater than in 1947. outlet for corn from the U.S. Vene 
Net exports of coarse grains, on the zuela took about 1,000,000 bu. in 1947 
other hand, were 124,000,000 bu. less Exports of corn to Europe in 194’ 
in 1948 than in 1947. amounted to 97,000,000 bu.; in 194& 
ROLLED OATS Wheat exports in 1948 were 88% only 12,000,000. The largest European 
above those in 1947 (328,000,000 bu. importers of corn from the U.S. in 
compared with 265,000,000). The (Continued on page 59) 
quantities of wheat exported to North 
re) AT ME AL and South American countries in 1947 
and 1948 were approximately equal, 
14,600,000 bu. and 14,000,000 bu., re- COATSWORTH & COOPER 
spectively. Of these countries, Mex- LIMITED 
ico was the largest importer of U.S. 
wheat, taking around 10,000,000 bu. ° 
in both years. Peru was the second Grain and 
largest Latin American importer, tak- 
ing 1,000,000 bu. in 1947 and approxi- FAN Feeds 
mately double that amount in 1948. Z 


Other Westérn Hemisphere countries 
a Exporters 
Ro bin Hood F lour wheat from the US. in 3047 and 1948 TORONTO, eMMADA 
wheat from the U.S. in 1947 and 1948 
include Canada, Colombia, Bolivia, 


= ie ae Ecuador and Honduras. Uruguay, gen- 
ME | 1 | Ss L | mm | i re | erally a wheat exporting country, 
took more than 300,000 bu. in 1947, 
because of a short crop in that year. Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
There were no exports of wheat to Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Uruguay in 1948. Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Wheat exports to Europe in 1947 UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
amounted to about 195,000,000 bu. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
and in 1948, 255,000,000 bu. The 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address KY = No ALL 


“HASTINGS” hiLING PSY COMA CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sex USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SCHOOL BELLS 
MAKE BAKERS’ 
CASH REGISTERS RING 


When school starts, Bread sales start 
...up. Growing youngsters need 
plenty of good, nutritious bread to 
build strong, sturdy bodies. The BET- 
TER the bread, the more they’ll eat. 
Bakers have found that Anheuser- 
Busch Yeast can be depended upon to 
contribute the eye appeal and taste 
appeal which help build greater bread 
sales. Help yourself to bigger profits 
through BETTER bread. 


> 
fusen oe 


YEAST, MALT AND 
CORN PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


‘ 











ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. * *¢ + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Siebel Expands 
Correspondence 
Course in Baking 


CHICAGO—The Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, has announced 
the complete revision of its corre- 
spondence course in scientific baking, 
according to an announcement from 
Fred P. Siebel, Jr., institute presi- 
dent. The work of rewriting, length- 
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ening and broadening the course has 
taken over seven years to complete. 
It was done under the supervision of 
the institute staff and faculty in col- 
laboration with a number of out- 
standing baking technologists who 
are authorities in specific subjects 
such as shortenings, flour, milk prod- 
ucts, equipment and machinery, cake 
baking, accounting, advertising, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning and 
others. 

Previously the course consisted of 
33 lessons. The new course has been 
lengthened 50%, to 50 lessons, and 
two subjects are completely new in 


this course; biology and microscopy. 
All the other subjects have been 
greatly lengthened. The lessons have 
been profusely illustrated with 
photos, charts and diagrams. 

The Siebel Institute has been con- 
ducting this course by correspondence 
since 1919. During that time more 
than 4,000 bakers have been en- 
rolled. Students are presently enrolled 
from virtually every state, Canada, 
Central and South America. Current- 
ly the institute also has students 
studying in England, Sweden and 
South Africa. While this course was 
first offered in 1919, the parent Siebel 





The PETERSEN 








NEW YORK 
370 Lexington Ave. 


PETERSEN 


for Increased Production 


. Lower Costs 


LANGENDORF UNITED BAKERIES PORTLAND, OREGON 


INSTALL a Petersen Automatic Single Unit Tray Oven which loads and 
unloads automatically . . . that bakes with a perfection attainable only 
in Petersen . . . that has the improved re-circulating heat system which 


cuts fuel costs to the bone . 


. . that gives maximum production with 


Day in Day out reliability assured by completely Stabilized Trays and 


superior engineering and construction. 


ADD a DEPAN-O-MATIC — the newest piece of bakery equipment that 
depans bread automatically . . . saves labor costs . .-. speeds produc- 
tion . . . eliminates cripples and gives the finishing touch to complete 


bakery production line efficiency. 


TOGETHER you have a combination that will handle your baking sched- 
ules, no matter how heavy, with ease, efficiency and economy. Petersen 
“Know-how” in building baking room equipment is the result of 70 years 


of experience. The above 


J} has been tested and proved the most 


efficient baking procedure available. Its savings in labor and increased 


production are tremendous. 


Write for detailed literature on this amazing “ f}, for Profits” 


at once. 


L 
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THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
55 Brady Street 


September 6, 1949 


organization dates back to 1872 and 
is one of Chicago’s pioneer business 
organizations. It was founded by a 
noted scientist, Dr. J. E. Siebel, and 
was headed for more than 50 years 


.by his eldest son, Dr. F. P. Siebel, 


Sr., well known educator and former 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Education; The school’s present head 
is Fred P. Siebel, Jr., grandson of 
the founder.. His brother, Raymond 
E. Siebel, is vice president and 
treasurer. Kurt Becker is the insti- 
tute’s dean, and Michael J. Reiser is 
the _ registrar. 

Principal subjects of the course in- 
clude mathematics, baking materials, 
microscopy, biology, baking mechan- 
ics, heat and temperature, chemistry, 
flour testing, experimental bread bak- 
ing and scoring, baking technology, 
machinery, ovens, refrigeration and 
air conditioning, cake and pastry 
baking, decorating, plant layout and 
efficiency, electric power; accounting, 
advertising, merchandising and sales 
promotion. 

The course, as it is constituted, is 
designed particularly for experience: 
bakers who desire to acquire a weli- 
rounded knowledge of the science of 
baking. The institute reports that in 
addition to practical bakers, it always 
has a number of baking executives 
and allied trades representatives en- 
rolled. 

A complete new catalog is avail- 
able to anyone in the baking indus- 
try who is interested in the science 
of baking. Complete information may 
be secured by writing to the regis- 
trar, Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Dept. R-4, 741-747 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 
ELECTS CHARLES PALMER 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. - 
Stockholders of the Package Ma- 
chinery Co. have ratified the recent 
purchase of the Frank D. Palmer, 
Inc. company of Chicago. In addition, 
the stockholders also elected Charles 
E. Palmer, former president of the 
company, as a director of Package 
Mechinery. The new Palmer divi- 
sion of the Package Machinery Co. 
will supplement the company’s line 
of packaging machinery. Although 
the Palmer equipment is not com- 
petitive with those made by the lo- 
cal concern, their-products are sold to 
many of the same customers. 

It is expected that the large: 
sales force of Package Machinery will 
give added national impetus to the 
sales of the carton set-up and clos- 
ing equipment manufactured by the 
Palmer division. Manufacturing and 
plant equipment will be transferred 
to the local plant at East Long- 
meadow in the near future, accord- 
ing to Roger L. Putman, president of 
the company. 

Following the stockholders meet- 
ing, the directors of Package Ma- 
chinery also elected Charles E. 
Palmer a vice president of the parent 
company. Mr. Palmer’s duties here 
will be in charge of the Palmer divi- 
sion, coordinating the sales and fur- 
ther development of their line of car- 
toning equipment. He has been ac- 
tively engaged in packaging business 
in both sales and engineering for the 
past 12 years in Chicago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—A corn roast 
was held by the Retail Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, at North Park Lodge, Aug. 
10. Two hundred members and their 
families attended. Ernest Dorner, 


Franklin Park, Illinois Dorner Bakery, was chairman. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Breap production troubles pass you by 

when you specify I-H flours for your formu- 

las. I-H flours are rugged, dependable. They 

have the tolerance to take mixing variations 

o in their stride and produce a flavorful, fine- 
Advertising Boosts Sales 


Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With textured loaf every time. Choose an I-H 
ee Sas Rekineidosiont od can product to give your bread the right start. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or, enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products pf La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS "20"% 












WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 





SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Choice re) Medals ae Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 








DIXIE LILY NATIONAL 


A flour without n equal anywhere YEAST ao 


Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. CORPORATION pe gemtng his ene age Sty 
BUHLER, KANSAS Frank J. Ha than 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. Celleville, N. J. ond Crystal Loke, i. 


















. “1 Chickasha Milling Co. 
King Milling Company | | csyty,  OHQEABHA Cas Ae 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising Manufacturers of High-Grade 


ard Wheat Flour 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years Fenctgn oui Down Trade Solicited 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN Member Millers’ National Federation 

















WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


ARN OLD 















NEW ORLEANS 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
Increase Your Repeat Business 


MENTE & CO., Inc. 


isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — 





HOUSTON Dept. DPS-2 




















STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
3 MARITIME 
| INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 





GARNOR VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


s, Flour Exchange 








neapolis, Minn 











Pihts PEAR 


CAKE FLOUR 


he COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY, General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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a variety of subjects 
There are no encyclopedias for the 


_Here’s_ your 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 48 


a 
- 


which is of fine 
cooling it slowly 
chill in the con- 





3. The pH of a good cake flour will 
run from 6 to 6.2. True or False? 


4. A round top loaf of bread should 
be baked longer than a twist loaf. 
True or False? : 

5. A loaf of bread made with dis- 
tilled water will have somewhat less 
volume than one made with water 
having a slight degree of hardness. 
True or False? 

6. For best results cream should 
be beaten on slow or medium speeds. 
True or False? 

7. When replacing 4 lb. sugar in a 
bread dough with honey, it is neces- 
sary to use 5 Ib. honey in order to 
obtain the same sweetness. True or 
False? j 

8. When making bread by the 
sponge dough method, usually 50% 
of the flour is used in the sponge. 
True or False? 


9. It is a good idea to allow puff 
paste products to stand in the shop 
for about 15 to 30 minutes before 
placing them in the oven. True or 
False? 

10. Most bakers running sponge 
doughs for bread, ferment the 
sponges from two to two and a half 
hours. True or False? 

11. In making hard rolls usually 
less salt is used in the dough than 
when making white bread. True or 
False? 

12. Overheating fondant icing will 
cause it to lose its gloss. True or 
False? 

13. To obtain a better color and 
flavor when using canned peaches for 
pie filling it is a good idea to add one 
No. 10 can of crushed apricots to 
three cans of peaches. True or False? 

14. Soda bicarbonate has both a 
raising and spreading action in 
cookies. True or False? 

15. When changing from am- 
monium carbonate to ammonium bi- 
carbonate in a cooky mix, it is neces- 
sary to use 25% more ammonium bi- 
carbonate. True or False? 

16. There is no difference between 
seedless raisins and muscats, True or 
False? 

17. By using egg whites in the, 
dough for pie crust there will be 
less tendency for the baked crust to 
become soggy and rubbery. True or 








a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
of 


70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


18. In order to decrease trouble 
with mold in sliced bread, the blades 
on the slicing machine should be 
washed frequently with a sodium hy- 
pochlorite solution. True or False? 
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19. When macaroons become hard, 
a day or two after baking, it will be 


found that increasing the con- 
tent about 20% will help to’ keep 
them soft. True or False?  — 

20. When greater spread is 
in cookies, it is a good idea take 


about 25% of the sugar called for in 
the formula and add this just before 
the mixing is completed. True or 
False? 
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CONTINENTAL ADDITION 


CHICAGO—The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. is constructing an addition to 
its plant at 1301 Diversey Blvd. 
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OHIO BAKERS ATTEND 
ARMOUR PRESENTATION 
TOLEDO—Members and guests of 
the Northwestern Ohio Master Bak- 
ers Assn. were scheduled to hear 
Fred Wheeler, director of the re- 
search bakery, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, discuss his costometer and for- 
mula converter, improved doughnut 
production methods and the produc- 
tion of high quality pies at a meet- 
ing of the association in the Edison 
Auditorium here Sept. 7. Sandwiches, 
coffee and baked goods were served 
following the presentation. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ores 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


O excel in any field is not a matter of 
chance—it demands a determination to pro- 
duce the best. For more than 70 years, the name 
HUNTER’S CREAM has been a leading flour 
brand, the oldest in Kansas. Such a record can 
be attained only by a determination to put 


quality before all else. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 








WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
as EY ee — 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
































































KEYSTONE—Heart of the new plant of the O’Rourke Baking Co. in 
Buffalo is the final proofer and oven shown above. The combination is 
860. ft. long, and is thought-to be one of the first in the eastern states 
of that length and capacity. All the new equipment in the shop is con- 
nected by a conveyor system, and is autqmaticany baa vc: a 


Lifetime in Industry 





New Bakery Climaxes 
Career of J. P. O’Rourke 


BUFFALO—Merchandisé, men and 
machines are the elements) that cre- 
ate the modern American yersion of 
industrial success, according to John 
P. O’Rourke, president * of — the 
O’Rourke Baking Co. of this city, who 
has just completed a new plant. 

Mr. O’Rourke resigned as president 
of the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., of 
Boston, in 1947. He had managed 
the Hathaway plant for almost four 
years while at the same time direct- 
ing the operating of his own plant in 
this city. He had decided to put into 
practice in his own bakery ideas 
which had gradually taken shape 
in his mind over a period of 38 years 
of activity in the baking industry. 


A Million-Dollar Bakery 


To carry out his ideal of what he 
considered a model bakery meant the 
expenditure of over $1 million. His 
primary objective was to make avail- 
able to the housewife, through whole- 
sale channels, the freshest and best 
loaf of bread at a price within her 
ability to pay, produced under the 
most sanitary practices known and 
delivered to her in its most appetizing 
state. The best loaf of bread, he rea- 
soned, was one produced by the thou- 
sands, uniform in size, uniform in 
weight, uniform in shape and appear- 
ance, uniform in ingredients and de- 
livered to sales outlets in ample time 





BAKERY PRESIDENT — John P. 
O’Rourke, president of the O’Rourke 
Baking Co., Inc., Buffalo, is shown 
above in his private office, 


By W. V. Morrow 


to retain its oven-freshness until con- 
sumed at the dinner table. 

For many years, Mr. O’Rourke had 
advertised his bread as “The Freshest 


Thing in Town.” So, in revolutionizing © 


his productive facilities, he put slogan 
to practice and continued the climb 
that started as a bakery salesman 
in the Bronx of New York City. 

Popular demand for the “Staff of 
Life,” Mr. O’Rourke concluded, can 
only be maintained and increased by 
satisfying the’ customer’s demand for 
freshness in bread and-that can only 
be accomplished by reducing the 
lapse of time between baking and 
delivery. That méant re-equipping his 
old plant. In less than one year, he 
completely mechanized his productive 
facilities. 


New Oven in Use 


The keystone of the-new plant is 
the new final proofer and oven, the 
former 250 ft. long and the latter 110 
ft. This combination is the first in the 
eastern states of that length and ca- 
pacity and third in the U.S., Mr. 
O’Rourke said. 

Behind this oven and final proofer 
are all the latest mechanical improve- 
ments. in bakery equipment, all con- 
nected by an extensive conveyor sys- 
tem and all automatically controlled 
and operating on a schedule so that 
guesswork in baking is almost com- 
pletely eliminated. Electric eyes de- 
tect anything wrong in the orderly 
chain of the various processes, from 
dough-mixing to the final cooling off 
period. Temperatures are automatic- 
ally controlled from the receipt of the 
raw materials to the time when the 
wrapped bread goes into distrioution. 
No human hand touches the bread 
at any time as the flour is progressed 
through the various steps and con- 
verted into bread. 

The new final proofer and oven can 
produce bread at the rate of 6,000 
loaves per hour. 


» «What Mr. O’Rourke wanted in his 


new oven was one that would produce 
the greatest volume of bread within 
a short time in the interest of fresh- 
ness and quality—so that the margin 
of time between production and final 
consumption would be .lessened. De- 
pending on the distance from his 
plant, the housewife now can_get a 





Sure thing! From the day it was introduced, 

Percy Kent’s now-famous P/K Apron Bag has 
nicant business, good business, for millers across the 
country. As the perfect premium and container, 

all in one, P/K Apron Bags have sold millions of 
_and that’s why 


dollars worth of flour and feed.. 


we say there’s a profit tied to P/K apron strings! 


If you’re looking for a premium plan, then look 

no farther! Percy Kent Apron Bag packaging 

is an easy, economical and proved-successful method 

of premium merchandising for the milling business. 

Pack your product in a P/K Apron Bag and tie onto 
the profits that P/K Apron Bags can 

mean for you! Order from Percy Kent today! 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., It. 


Kansas City New York Buffalo 


ook 


THERE'S 








Me Miller... 


(S| A PROFIT TIED 70 THESE | 


APRON STRINGS ! 


P/K Apron Bags 








« No coupons 
e No extra packing or shipping 

© No trouble or bother for the dealer 
© Each bag is a ready-made apron 
© A perfect premium 
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STUDENTS LEARN FROM COFFEE CAKE EXPERT—Students at the 
baking school in the Okmulgee branch of Oklahoma A&M Technical 
School recently saw Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago, dem- 
onstrate the processes used in the making of high quality coffee cakes. 
Mr. Busse was assisted by Alex Baumeister, district representative for 
the firm. After demonstrations during two days, Mr. Busse addressed the 
entire student group at an evening meeting, pointing out the opportunities 
in the baking industry awaiting well qualified men. 





loaf of “Blue Seal’ bread in a mini- 
mum of one hour and a half to a 
maximum of nine hours from the 
minute of its final baking. This means 
fewer stales, fresh and palatable 
bread in the home until the last slice 
is consumed. 

The offices of the executives and 
the general office room lead off from 
the reception room, while a hallway 
leads to the salesmen’s room. Mr. 
O’Rourke believes that attractive 
quarters make better workers, so 
while the private offices of the ex- 
ecutives are very pleasing, the gen- 
eral office and salesmen’s rooms are 
equally inviting. From the office 
building to the bakery proper is but 
a few steps. 

A fleet of 57 trucks carry the bread. 
Thirty of these trucks are simul- 
taneously loaded. 

Starting out in 1910 in New York 
City, Mr. O’Rourke was first a bread 
salesman in the Bronx for the Ward 
Baking Co. In 1912, when the sons of 
the founder of the Ward Baking Co. 
formed a company of their own in 
Rochester, under the name of the 
Ward Bros., Mr. O’Rourke went with 
them to that city and two years 
later was promoted to sales man- 
ager of Ward & Ward in Buffalo. 
Then, he went to Gary, Ind., as man- 
ager of the Gary Baking Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Ward & Ward. His next 
stop, in 1922, was. in Toledo, Ohio, as 
manager of the Ward Bros. branch 
in that city. In the same year, he was 
recalled to New York City as mari- 
ager of the Schultz Bread Co., also 
a subsidiary of Ward Bros. 

In 1924, with Earl A. Cox, -he 
formed the Cox Baking Co. which 
had its headquarters in Jamaica, 
N. Y., but he sold his interest in that 
company in 1925, and formed the 
O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., in Buf- 
falo. He has headed the latter com- 
pany to date. From April, 1943, to 
Dec. 31, 1947, he also was president 
of the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 

Mr. O’Rourke looks upon baking 
as a “combination of men, machines 
and markets.” The best bakers, he 
believes, cannot do justice to their 
own native abilities unless they have 
the right kind of machines to work 
with. The best machine likewise can 


lose its effectiveness if the wrong 
type of men try to operate it. Good 
men and good machines, he believes, 
can produce the best kind of product. 
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ROSELYN BAKERY PLANT 
INDIANAPOLIS — Roselyn Bak- 
eries, Inc., is planning to build an 
$80,000 plant at Tacoma Ave. and 
30th St., Indianapolis. Plans call: for 
a one-story 72 by 260 ft. building. 














Charles L, Clock 


AMF’ OFFICE—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York, has 
announced the establishment of a 
West Coast sales and service head- 
quarters for AMF bakery machinery 
and ovens under the supervision of 
Charles L. Clock at 1258 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Cal. Educated at 
Kansas University and closely allied 
in a sales engineering capacity with 
the baking industry on the West 
Coast since 1934, Mr. Clock has a 
thorough knowledge of the industry. 
Widely known among West Coast 
bakers, Mr. Clock is highly regarded 
for his accomplishments over the past 
15 years. 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 









Wheat Crop variations 
hold no fears for Page 
wheat buyers. For Page 
Mills location enables 
them to choose the best 
from Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Nebraska. 





MILLING COMPANY, INC. 





September 6, 1949 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 





THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


























Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
+ OF GOUGH STABILITY Flours and Grain 
5 18D oO M D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
OIA-CLUTEN 
FLOUR 
The Wamego Milling Co. 
A new development WAMEGO, KANSAS 
which greatly ex- Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
tends fermentation IOs CLASS BROKERAGE 
tolerance. Provides CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
more time for “cutting over” or 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











giving dough extra punches. If 





you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire Fort Morgan Mills 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED | Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
MILLS COMPANY Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN =-:- COLORADO 
1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











| Bowersock Mills &PowerCo. Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR Family Flour De Luxe 


Sanus CAM BUT AY ANY PRICE THE CRETE MILLS 


Established 1874 CRETE, NEB. 




















LET’S GO OVER THE TOP! 
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BAKERS OF AMERICA—FORWARD! 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 
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There is no match for HEART of 
AMERICA baking quality . . . that’s 


what users say about this famous 


brand. HEART of AMERICA is . 


strong. It's tolerant of mixing varia- 
tions. Yet it yields a soft, smooth 
crumb texture and full rich flavor. 
No wonder so many quality bakers 
prefer HEART of AMERICA above 
all other flours. And they are right. 
Try HEART of AMERICA. You'll 


see the difference. 


Bis 


Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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Produced Under Scientific 
Control in the 
Southwest's Largest Mill 
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THE PREMIUM PACKAGE 


















FOR 
YOUR PREMIUM/ PRO 













| Your product is important to you and to your custom- 
: er. So... don’t just put it in a bag... put it in 
a Chase Bag—the premium container for your 
premium. product—the container that gives 
you all 6 of these important advantages: 

1. Better Appearance 

2. Clean, Colorful Printing 

3. More Sales Appeal 

4. Better Materials Protect Your Product 

5. Better Acceptance of Your Product 

6. Especially Designed for Your Product 


Your Chase pea oy is a Packaging Expert 
who will be aot provide a more eco- 
nomical ent container for — 
product. Don’t fe dholetpeeeliy us today on this 
ee subject. 


A S E B a G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ¢ DAUAS « TOLEDO «+ DENVER «+ DETROIT © MEMPHIS « BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. » SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS «© CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « CROSSETT, ARK. 




































































































ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 41 











1. False. Grainy lard is made by 
using this procedure. Smooth lard is 
chilled rapidly by collecting melted 
fats on a refrigerated drum rotating 
against an open side trough con- 
taining the hot lard. 

2. True. Egg yolks contain from 
15 to 16% protein. Egg whites from 

















& 


| BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


= ae 


10% to 12% and whole eggs 12% to 
13% %. 

3. False. It will run from 4.9 to 5.2. 

4. False. The twist loaf should be 
baked for a longer period of time. 
It has been found that a twist loaf 
that is baked too fast is inclined to 
be tough and have a tough crust. 

5. True. Water having a slight de- 
gree of hardness has a tendency to 
strengthen the gluten in the dough. 

6. True. When beating cream at 
high speed, there is a great danger 
of overbeating, turning the cream 
into butier. The cream should be at 
least 24 hours old and be as cold as 


® 140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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possible. The bowl in which the 
cream is beaten should be placed in 
chipped ice, if possible. 

7. True. Honey contains about 18% 
moisture. Therefore a change in the 
moisture (milk or water) given in 
the formula must be made. 

8. False. Usually from 60 to 75% 
of the total flour is used for making 
the sponge. 

9. True. By allowing the products 
to rest before placing them in the 
oven will decrease the shrinkage dur- 
ing baking. 

10. False. Most bakers ferment 
them from four to five hours. 
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11. True. For hard rolls usually 
1% to 1%% salt, based on the weight 
of the flour, is used. In white breaq 
from 2 to 2%%. 

12. True. Fondant icing should not 
be heated very much over 100° F. If 
it is a little too stiff to pour over the 
products, the addition of a small 
amount of simple syrup or corn syrup 
will thin it down. 

13. True. Apricots have a more pro- 
nounced yellow or orange color. They 
also have a more tart flavor. Some 
bakers add a small amount of citric 
acid to their peaches in order to 
improve the flavor. A small amount 
of yellow color will improve the color 
of the filling. 

14. True, The soda liberates ca: bon 
dioxide gas which gives the coc :ies 
their volume. At the same time, the 
soda has a rotting action on the 
gluten in the dough, giving sprea:ing 
action. 

15. False. No adjustment in the 
formula is necessary. The results vill 
be practically identical. 

16. False. Seedless raisins are 
grown without seeds. They are ¢ ite 
sweet and are mostly used for = en- 
eral bake-shop purposes. Muscats are 
raisins from which the seeds /| :ve 
been removed. They are large, h¢ avy 
in sugar content and rich in fle or. 
They are ideally suited for pies, c: <es 
and bread where their distinc ive 
flavor is desired. 

17. True. This is especially so «ur- 
ing the summer months when the 
humidity is high. Usually from ‘ to 
10% based on the water conten is 
recommended. 


18. True. This solution can be ob- 
tained from various supply houses. 
After the blades are washed, they 
should be wiped with a sterile cluth. 

19. False. Increasing the sugar 
content would be very apt to increase 
this trouble. Replacing about 20 to 
25% of the sugar content with invert 
syrup would decrease the trouble to 
a great extent. 

20. True. By using this procedure, 
more undissolved sugar will be in 
the dough. This sugar will melt dur- 
ing the baking of the cookies, in- 
creasing the spread. 
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Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Plan 
Meeting in Chicago 


NEW YORK—The 17th annual 
meeting of the Packaging Machin:ry 
Maufacturers Institute will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, from Oct. 31 to Nov. 2, 1949 

John P. Corley, vice president of 
the instituteand vice president, W:1]- 
er Wrapping & Sealing Machine “o., 
Chicago, is chairman of the progrim 
committee for the meeting, assis‘ed 
by the following committee: \ ice 
chairman, Charles L. Barr of the F. 
B. Redington Co., Chicago; H. L le 
Greene, president, J. L. Ferguson ‘0., 
Joliet; Louis R. Muskat, president, 
Triangle Packaging Machinery ‘o., 
Chicago; G. Radcliffe Stevens, pr: si- 
dent, Elgin Mfg. Co., Elgin, and F°r- 
bert H. Weber, president, H. G. W»b- 
er & Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Holding its organizational meet ng 
in Chicago recently, Mr. Corle.’s 
committee of midwestern memb: rs 
mapped extensive plans for a thi 
day program of business sessions a 1d 
events, to attract packaging mach!" 
ery manufacturers from all parts of 
the country. Members are being urg-d 
by the committee to bring their wiv: s 
to enjoy the special attractions th: 
plan for the ladies. 
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FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream, | 


FRE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 








IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- Be 





tection represented by these photographs of our complete “Grass Roots” 

laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not Selection is our wrinun - 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is renee, hm best pow 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control the heart of a Here in 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. b? idling Station i belt, 
: fields y cach ehboring — “ts 

buy only where st and we 

best is pts oie know 





WALNUT CREEK mutinc COMPAN 


GREAT BEND, KAN 
THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 





Quality Millers for More Than 70 Years + 
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The Roman Emperor Domitian could 
shoot four arrows between the 
spread fingers of a slave’s hand. But 
if he missed .. . ! 


Whose eye 
can you trust? 


Some reputations are built on being 
accurate once. Atkinson’s rests on 
dead-certain aim time after time, 
every time. 


Consider these advantages. We mill 
for storage, not delivery. Our cushion 
of 50,000 cwt. bin capacity gives plenty 
of interval to attain hairline accuracy 
in milling. 


The different types of flour lie in the 
bins constantly aerated, slowly aging. 
From these ample stocks, we can se- 
lect exactly the type flour you need, 
or from complementary flours we can 
build a clear to your own precise 
specifications. The flour you get is 
always accurately uniform, always 
thoroughly aged, ready for use. 


Next time you want a clear that you 
are sure of, it will pay you to see 
Atkinson. 


ATKINSON miiuinc company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“IT’S BIN-AGED” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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NEW YORK—The “humble little 
doughnut” will be in the publicity 
spotlight this month via the 11th 
annual “Mrs, America’ competition. 
So successful was the “Mrs. Amer- 
ica” promotion of cranberries and 
macaroni as part of the recipe re- 
quirements in last year’s competition, 
that the Doughnut Corporation of 
America has obtained first franchise 
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“Mrs. America” Contest to Yield 
Wide Publicity for Doughnuts 


rights on the 1949 competition and 
is planning to take advantage of pre- 
contest publicity exploitation plans to 
promote their products through news- 
papers, radio stations, television pro- 
grams and local advertising from 
coast to coast. 

In an unusual arrangement, never 
before undertaken in connection with 
the world’s most unique competition 


which combines pulcritude equally 
with domestic skill in its entrance 
requirements, the doughnut manufac- 
turers have created a special trophy 
which will be called the “Downyflake 
Donut Trophy” and awarded to the 
Asbury Park finalist whose entry 
blank contains the most novel way 
of serving doughnuts. Whether she 
is selected for the “Mrs. America” 
title and its $6,000 worth of prizes, 
the’ finalist whose answer to this 
question is judged most imaginative 
and satisfactory will be awarded the 
Downyflake Trophy on the stage of 
Convention Hall in Asbury Park im- 
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PACKAGE 


DESIGN 
starts from 


the INSIDE OUT” 


Says industrial designer 
FRANK GIANNINOTO 


(Nationally known for his outstanding 


package designs) 


The men who create sales-winning 
packages know that product protection 
must be built into the package first. 
Eye-appeal makes impulse sales, but 
repeat sales depend upon whether 
your product pleases the consumer. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-designed 
packages. . . and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside 
for product protection. Many other 
Riegel papers are designed for 
flexible packages, for laminates, for 
outer wraps and for almost every 


requirement in protective packaging. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe 
we can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Tailor-made Papers for 


Protective Packaging 
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mediately following the crowning of 
‘Mrs. America of 1949” Sept. 11. 
The recipe requirement itself ap- 
pears as part of the entry blank being 
tributed tc potential contenders 
Secaoat the country by a coast- 


- to-coast radio syndicate which is 


holding local eliminations in 30 US. 
cities throughout Texas, Pennsy!- 
vania, Virginia, Iowa, South Carolina, 
Alabama, North Carolina, New York, 
Wyoming, Florida, Arizona, Kansas, 
Georgia, West Virginia, Ohio and even 
Anchorage, Alaska. Eliminations are 
also being conducted by local cham- 
bers of commerce in others of the 48 
states, as well as television station; 
WJZ-TV in New York and WPT” 
in Philadelphia. 

Prominent local residents, includ 
ing mayors, home economists an: 
beauty experts in these participatin:: 
cities, will screen all entries receive: 
through the radio stations from tw: 
viewpoints, awarding 50 points fo 
the beauty of the entrant as evidence: 
in the picture she submits with he 
entry blank and 50 points for th 
correctness of her answers to th 
homemaking quiz which is include | 
as part of her entry blank and in 
cludes sewing and household inform: 
tion questions as well as the doug! 
nut recipe requirement, which’ will b 
worth 10 points in the final judgin 
at Asbury Park as well as in th 
preliminary local eliminations. 

Each radio station will conduc 
its local elimination over a _ threc- 
week period, making daily announc: 
ments which stress the newly cr- 
ated Downyflake Trophy as well as 
the local prizes offered by home town 
merchants to the woman who will be 
selected to represent their territory 
in the finals. 

The novel: Downyflake award wil! 
also be emphasized in newspaper; 
throughout the country which are 
tying up with participating radio sta 
tions in their own cities publicizins 
the contest and the local winne: 
Groceries, super markets and bakers 
which distribute the Downyflak: 
products in cities where elimination: 
are being held are arranging for ad 
ditional individual publicity and ac 
tivity in conjunction with the nation- 
wide event by working with the pa: 
ticipating radio stations so that the 
receive mention in the daily contes' 
announcements over their home town 
radio stations. 

Any grocer or baker who carries 
Downyflake products is eligible ‘0 
participate in the gigantic promotion 
and may obtain information by wri'- 
ing to “Mrs. America” contest heac- 
quarters, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
GRADUATES NINE BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The followir< 
men recently «finished training «t 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneap: - 
lis, Aug. 19, and are ready to ent r 
the trade: Thomas Asprodites, Ne v 
Orleans; William Pavlik, Lansin 
Mich.; Lloyd Burkholder, Batt: 
Creek, Mich.; Gerald E. Kral, Cha - 
ka, Minn.; Edwin P. Rudd, E<«. 
Claire, Wis.; Roland J. May, Theen-- 
ville, Wis.; David N. Wescott, Wate - 
town, Wis.; Robert L. Reigel, Re - 
key, Ind., and Louis Fliger, Ne 
Hampton, Iowa. 

_———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF L'FE 
NEW DILLON BAKERY 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Cor 
struction began recently on a $50 
000 addition to the bakery of the . 
S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., in Hutch 
inson. 
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For Perfect Doughs 


rolina, 
York, 





Santa Fe 
Trail 
aed Bakery 
Short Patent 





SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


ee WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° . CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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Plans Readied 
for Virginia Bakers’ 






Meeting Sept. 16-17 


RICHMOND—The program for the 
third annual fall meeting and con- 
ference of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., includes business session ad- 
dresses on costs and the merchandis- 
ing of baked goods. The meeting will 
be held at the Natural Bridge (Va.) 
Hotel, Sept. 16-17. 
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Registration begins the afternoon 
of Sept. 16. A reservation fee of $2 
a person will be charged. At an in- 
formal Dutch treat dinner that eve- 
ning, the delegates to the confer- 
ence will hear Miss Daphne Dailey, 
advertising director of the Bank of 
Virginia, tell of her personal impres- 
sions of Britain and Europe. “Food 
of the World,” a color sound motion 
picture dealing with the historic and 
present-day importance of bread, 
will be officially shown for the first 
time in Virginia. 

The pageant and illumination at 
the Natural Bridge will conclude the 
evening. 


The business session will open at 
9 a.m. Sept. 17. Armand Hecht will 
be program chairman. Peter. Pirrie, 
Bakers Weekly, New York, will dis- 
cuss costs, and Paul G. Sayre, secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., will discuss his observations 
in a survey of baked goods merchan- 
dising in more than 500 grocery 
stores, in “What a Way to Sell Baked 
Goods.” The current situation in 
Washington will also be discussed. 

The president’s luncheon will be 
held at 1 p.m., a social hour by the 
allied trades at 6 p.m., and the an- 
nual dinner dance at 7 p.m. under 








GET SET FOR 


BIG FALL 
DONUT 
BUSINESS! 





Official National Donut Month Poster 
available on request 


This DCA tested promotion concentrates on the “GOLD. 
EN SPOT” . .. 1 square foot of preferred display space 
in every store. The most effective way to get new customers 
for donuts, is to focus efforts at the point-of-sale . . . dn 
the spot. Put this “GOLDEN SPOT” plan to work in 


your market. Write now for details. 


Doughnut Corporation of America 


of-sale buying activity! 


DCA 
“GOLDEN SPOT” 
_ PLAN 


to help you 
sell more donuts - 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 






This is the 21st National Donut Month sponsored. by the 
National Donut Month Committee . . . one of the really out- 
standing promotional jobs in the food field. And, this year . . . 
bigger than ever with newspaper . . . radio . . . all publicizing 
donuts; with the climax at Hallowe'en. October is the peak 
donut month of the year . . . DCA has outstanding tie-in ma- 
terials for you to use—materials that will stimulate the point- 
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the direction of John Bowman will 
conclude the conference. 

Reservations may be made through 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
812 Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


————-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


AIB Releases 
13th Poster on 
Bakery Sanitation 


CHICAGO—“Handle with Care’’ is 
the 13th sanitation poster in ‘he 
American Institute of Baking ser:cs. 
It is the first of a new group wh ch 
will deal with specific housekeep ng 
problems within the bakery. T iis 
group will be generally identified w th 
the subtitle “Keep It Clean” as a 
special slogan for this type of ope: a- 
tion. 

This particular poster is design :d 
to call attention of employees to : ie 
fact that they can contribute n :- 
terially to better sanitation wit! in 
the plant by using bakery equipm: it 
in the way that it is intended to oe 
used. Cutting corners by start 1g 
machinery at top speed, increas 1g 
spillage thereby, is one of the gre t- 
est contributors to insanitary con ‘i- 
tions within the plant. This poste: is 
particularly concerned with the mi. er 
operation, but others to be issued 
later will be concerned with meany 
pieces of bakery equipment. 

There will be some six posters in 
the group. In addition, there will be 
others discussing other phases of bi:k- 
ery sanitation that will be issued 
during the remainder of this year and 
during 1950. 

The AIB emphasizes that these 
posters are issued in this general 
manner essentially as sample copies 
only. Although the institute intends 
to distribute as many single copies 
as are needed free of charge, it is 
not economically feasible to continue 
distributing single copies unsolicited 
in. a broadcast manner. Additional 
copies for sale are distributed at cost 
according to the following prices: 1 
copy to members, free; 2 to 9 copics, 
10¢ each; in lots of a dozen, $1 dov., 
and in lots of 100, $7 per 100. 

Billing for these is done at six 
months’ intervals. Those bakers in- 
terested in receiving copies of these 
posters as they come out, or any of 
the older posters, may write to the 
Sanitation Départment, American 1- 
stitute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Av-., 
Chicago 14, Ill., to request that their 
firm be included on the bulk mailiig 
list. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH OFFICE 
IS MOVED TO DETRO!T 


DETROIT — Anheuser-Busch,. In-., 
has announced that Harry C. Gre:- 
ory, district manager for the ste‘e 
of Michigan, has moved his head- 





‘ quarters from Kalamazoo to Detrc t. 


Mr. Gregory, who has been with t.1¢ 
company nine years, is now in.char ‘¢ 
of Detroit and the entire state of 
Michigan, 

———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STROEHMANN ADDITION 


OLEAN, N.Y.—Stroehmann Bro 
ers Co.; Inc., 111 N. Segond St. h 
been granted a building permit 
the city to erect an’ addition to 
plant estimated to cost $190,000. T!:e 
addition will be erected immediat- 
ly north of the firm’s present pro) - 
erty. The City Council granted 4 
change in zoning regulations follow- 
ing a controversy which was aired be- 
fore the council. 
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Tri-State Board 
Holds Conference, 
Regional Meetings 


NEW ORLEANS—Two regional 
meetings held in Louisiana and Ala- 
bama were arranged by the board 
of governors of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. at the recent meeting of the 
group at the Jung Hotel here, and 
Biloxi, Miss., was selected as the site 
for the meeting of the enlarged board 
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of governors of the association. 

Pat Murphy, Colonial Baking Co., 
Jackson, Miss., was appointed by 
John Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, association president, 
as chairman of arrangements for the 
event. The following men were named 
to serve with him: Herbert Smith, 
Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Biloxi, 
Cecil Jenkins, Gold Krust Bakery, 
Jackson; Donald D. Entringer, Daniel 
Entringer & Sons Bakeries, Inc., New 
Orleans, and Andreas Reising, Sun- 
rise Bakery, New Orleans. Bakers and 
allied tradesmen will be invited to 
attend the board meeting, which will 
be followed by a luncheon, during 


der of Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, 
Ala., recording the Tri-State associa- 
tion’s conferring upon him an honor- 
ary life membership. 

Regional meetings at Alexandria, 
La., and Birmingham, Ala., were 
scheduled. Trade practices and mar- 
ket conditions were on the schedule 
for consideration at both meetings, 
together with other matters affect- 
ing the baking industry in the area. 

The fund-raising campaign of the 


We are right in the center of things at St. Louis . . . and that is 


a good place for a flour mill to be. It gives us maximum range 


in wheat selection from the major part of both spring and hard 


winter wheat territories. So, regardless of Nature’s variations 


in weather, you can always count on REX and CHARM to have 


the right foundation of wheats with top notch baking qualities. 
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Bakers of America Program was dis- 
cussed by J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Inc., Mobile, first vice presi- 
dent of the Tri-State group. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


New Method 
for Evaluating 


Flavors Described 


SAN FRANCISCO—A method by 
which flavors and aromas can be 
both evaluated objectively and por- 
trayed pictorially was described here 
to the Institute of Food Technologists 
by Dr. S. E. Cairncross and L. B 
Sjostrom of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., research and en- 
gineering organization. 

The new technique is called “flavo: 
profiles.” When a food is analyzed 
by this method, a panel of trained 
tasters determines which “flavor 
notes” can be identified individually 
as. standing out from the over-al! 
flavor blend, how strong these notes 
are, and also how strong the basic 
blend of flavor is. - 

With this information, a diagram 
can be drawn in which a semicircle 
represents the strength of the base 
flavor and distinctive bars radiating 
from the center represent each of 
the notes which stand out above the 
base flavor. The size of the semi- 
circle and the length of the bars 
identify the flavor just as a police 
description identifies a man. 

The same information can be used 
in tabular form, as on a rating sheet, 
but the diagram of the flavor pro- 
file has been found to be an espe- 
cially clear method of describing a 
flavor or comparing two different 
flavors visually. It can, for instance, 
show the effect of seasonings, such 
as salt or the new one, monosodium 
glutamate, in blending together the 
flavor notes of a food. In the profile 
of the seasoned food, the semicircle 
is larger, showing more total flavor, 
but fewer individual flavor notes 
stand out above the base flavor. 

With the flavor profile, tasting pan- 
els can do more than just say wheth- 
er they like a flavor or not, Cairn- 
cross and Sjostrom report. They can 
write down the kinds of flavors and 
odors they find and they can deter- 
mine how a change in cooking pro- 
cedure or a change in ingredients 
affects the flavor of a food. 

Using a flavor profile of a food 
product, an experienced taste panel 
can decide which flavor notes need 
strengthening or suppressing. 





DESCRIBES METHOD — Robert L. 
Swaine, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., uses a “flavor profile” 
to demonstrate what happens flavor- 
wise when sugar is added to black 
coffee. With a little sugar, coffee has 
more flavor body, shown by the larger 
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J. E. Morrill Tells 
of Advances in 
Bakery Machinery 


CHICAGO—John E. Morrill, presi- 
dent, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill., recently appeared before stu- 
dents at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, to describe to them 
the improvements in dough handling 
and make-up equipment which will be 
shown at the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition, Atlantic City. 
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By means of enlarged photographs 
and sketches, he. demonstrated the 
developments and what they will 
mean in bakery operation. They in- 
clude complete accessibility to all 
product zones and working parts 
through removable housings, swing- 
away or lift-out panels. Smooth sur- 
faces inside and out, and easy re- 
moval of product contact parts, now 
make it possible to keep equipment 
completely sanitary with a minimum 
of maintenance. He also discussed re- 
cent improvements in productive out- 
put which represent important con- 
tributions to high production baking. 

A number of years ago, Mr. Mor- 
rill was an instructor at the Amer- 


ican Institute of Baking and has 
since been active in the welfare of 
the school. As a regular part of their 
instruction, the school has invited ex- 
perts from allied and supply fields, 
as well as leading bakers, to share 
their knowledge with students at 
these special lecture periods. 


_——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS’ TRAINING COURSE 
PLANNED FOR VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—A nine-month 
course is being planned at the Wood- 
row Wilson Technical School at 
Staunton, Va., to train bakers and 


Improved Construction for Longer Lite 


se ie basic design of the American “Ideal” 
Divider assures great rigidity and operating 
strength. The heavy, rigid base forms the 
foundation and carries the complete drive 
mechanism through to the main operating 
shaft. Side frames are primarily enclosures 
and do not carry the drive shaft or other stress 
members — they support only the head and 


operating parts. 


This greater strength in design assures longer, 


%. 


if 





more economical machine life during many 

- years of useful, profitable service. The pre- 
cision construction of the “Ideal’’ provides 
unexcelled accuracy in the scaling operation. 
Losses due to overweights are eliminated, uni- 
form value is assured for every loaf. 


The American “Ideal” offers many important 
advantages to any bakery. A letter outlining 


your production requirements will bring full 


information. 


Baker 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 


. Louis 10, Missouri 
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cooks throughout the state to meet 
a growing shortage in both fields. 

Facilities and kitchen equipment 
to be used at the training center 
have remained idle since the federal 
government deeded the former army 
hospital to the state and to Augusta 
County for use as an educational and 
recreational center. 

Plans to launch the bakers and 
cooks school were formulated by a 
six-member committee of educators, 
restaurant operators, hotel officials 
and others, at a meeting Aug. 15, at 
the Hotel John Marshall here. 

Bakery operators throughout the 
state are understood to be evincing 
a growing interest in the project. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“American Type 
Bread to Be Made 
in Venezuela 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Gonzalez, 
visiting here recently, released in- 
formation about a new bakery project 
in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Luis Villamezar is building a large 
bakery in that city to cost about 
$600,000 and with a capacity of 900 
sacks of flour a day. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready for op- 
eration about November. 

Mr. Gonzalez will be in complete 
charge of the bakery, which will pro- 
duce the American type of bread, 
made with milk and enriched. He 
said the people in that country are 
becoming nutrition conscious. 

Mr. Gonzalez has been with Stan- 
ard Brands, -Inc., for many years, 
representing this firm in South Amer- 
ica. When diseussing this new bak- 
ery, he mentioned it will be a “big 
job” to manage it as he will have to 
train all the: bakers who will work 
in the new bakery, and also that an 
educational program will be required 
to get the people in that city to con- 
sume American type of bread. 

He thought about two years would 
be needed to educate the consumers 
to buy the new type of bread for that 
country. Only bread will be produced 
to begin with. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALE CHEESE CAKE 
BAKERY OPENS IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — Isadore Pomerantz, 
who for the past seven years, served 
in various managerial capacities with 
the Berke Bakeries, Inc., both in New 
York and Chicago, has announced the 
formation of Dutchland Bakeries, 
Inc., 2709 S.- Pulaski St., Chicago. 
Mr. Pomerantz is president of the 
new company and his son, Bernard 
S. Pomerantz, is secretary and treas- 
urer. The new firm is in full opera- 
tion specializing in wholesaling 
cheese cake. 

A special process of freezing cheese 
cake has been worked out and the 
firm’s product will be distributed na- 
tionally, through frozen food outlets. 

Mr. Pomerantz, Jr., has been asso- 
ciated with his father for the past 
two years in the Chicago plant of 
Berke Bakeries, Inc. He is the fourth 
generation in this family of bakers. 

In announcing the opening of the 
Dutchland Bakeries, several new 
ideas are. being worked out. The 
packaging of the cheese cake will 
be in a distinctive early Dutch de- 
sign. 

Mr. Pomerantz pointed out, “We 
are bakers catering to bakers and 
we will distribute our product 
through bakers primarily, while the 
frozen cheese cake will be distrib- 
uted nationally through frozen food 
firms and outlets.” 
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Table 1—United States Grain Exports and Imports, 1947 and 1948 




















: -———Exports———, -——Imports—. ——Net exports— 
Type of grain 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
: Quantity (1,000 bu.) 
Bread grains— 
yh S' 5s aie ode C4 0k ee 265,363.7 327,503.2 *286.8 101.1 265,076.9 327,402.1 
SMES 20S is hse 66 2 4'¢ oe 68.9% 1,763.7 1,110.5 817.6 2,039.8 946.1 1929.3 
ES ok es dam eind es 4 a8 267,127.4 328,613.7 1,104.4 2,140.9 266,023.0 326,472.8 
Coarse grains— 
SE ips a bo ope bo awE See nt 127,563.56 23,604.4 628.0 620.8 126,935.5 22,983.6 
ORNS Pee Tso 13,077.4 14,349.3 730.0 399.6 12,347.4 13,949.7 
Sc Ok.d-a'e 629 d.0.3 09 VEST 24,585.1 13,617.3 140.8 6,859.0 24,444.3 6,758.3 
Grain sorghums ......... 25,469.1 21,791.1 oes Per 25,469.1 21,791.1 
| RSG Sy: ane 190,695.1 73,362.1 1,498.8 °7,879.4 189,196.3 65,482.7 
BUGMWRORE = 2... cece ee tuee 802.9 960.8 ake’ 8.6 802.9 952.2 
Grand total ...... 458,625.4 402,936.6 *2,603.2  10,028.9 466,022.2 392,907.7 
Value ($1,000,000) 
Bread grains— : 
LS. whee s cance ehvnavopa 683.8 909.1 9.4 0.1 683.4 909.0 
ees ok cde hap ed hese e 5.5 2.9 2.1 3.4 3.4 t.5 
TEOME. no wba ot evan tecon 689.3 912.0 2.5 3.5 686.8 908.5 
Coarse grains— 
SE Gos wareccdsdecensees 273.3 43.0 1.7 1.6 271.6 41.4 
SE SS ple 4 sae o slo 8 6'e ab 0 Om 16.0 17.2 9 11.7 15.1 5.5 
PEE nd wbeedpecesevvses 58.3 32.7 3 10.4 58.0 22.3 
Grain sorghums ......... 44.9 43.0 pa ee 8 44.9 43. 
| EI rae re er 392.5 135.9 2.9 23.7 389.6 112.2 
BORO Sepa s tds rigs Secltnce 2.0 2.3 oe. (t) 2.0 2.3 
Grand total ..... ” . 1,083.8 1,050.4 5.4 27.2 1,078.4 1,023.0 


*Includes 216,700,000 bu. entered for grinding, in bond, value $300,000. tNet imports. 


tLess than $500,000. 





Grain Exports 





(Continued from page 34) 


1947 were Germany, 33,000,000 bu.; 
Italy, 17,000,000; France, 14,000,000; 
the U.K., 7,000,000; the Netherlands, 
5,000,000, and Austria, Belgium and 
Rumania, 4,000,000 each. In 1948, 
Germany, France and the Nether- 
lands were the only European coun- 
tries which imported more than 1,- 
00,000 bu corn from the US. 

In 1947 the U.S. exported more 
than 17,000,000 bu. corn to Japan; in 
1948, such shipments amounted to 
only about 700,000 bu. India took 
about 300,000 bu. of U.S. corn in 1947. 
Exports of corn from the U.S. to 
other Asiatic countries in 1947 and 


1948 were insignificant. Of the Afri- 
can countries only Egypt imported 
any appreciable quantity during the 
two-year period. : 


U.S. Imports Corn 


About 600,000 bu. corn were im- 
ported into the U.S. during each of 
the two years 1947 and 1948. Most 
of these imports came from the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Exports of grain sorghums in the 
two years were second in importance 
to those of corn, about 25,000,000 
bu. in 1947 and 22,000,000 bu. in 1948. 
India was the principal importer, tak- 
ing about 20,000,000 bu. in 1947 and 
11,000,000 in 1948. Substantial ship- 
ments also went to Japan and Ger- 
many under the civilian feeding pro- 


gram. Ceylon took nearly 2,000,000 
bu. in 1947 but none in 1948. Exports 
to the Western Hemisphere countries 
were unimportant. 

There were no imports of grain 
sorghums into the U.S. 

Barley exports from the U.S. in 
1947 were approximately 25,000,000 
bu. In 1948 they dropped to around 
14,000,000 bu. Exports of barley to 
Japan were most important, about 
13,000,000 bu. going to that country 
in 1947 and 9,000,000 in 1948. Exports 
of barley to Germany in 1947 amount- 
ed to about 9,000,000 bu. In 1948 
they dropped to less than 4,000,000. 
Of the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, Mexico was the principal im- 
porter. of U.S. barley. 

About 13,000,000 bu. oats were ex- 
ported from the U.S. in 1947. In 1948 
about 14,000,000 bu. were exported. 
Of these quantities slightly under 
1,000,000 bu. went to the Western 
Hemisphere countries. European 
countries took about 11,000,000 bu. 
in 1947, and about 13,000,000 bu. in 
1948. More than half of these. ex- 
ports went to Germany. Imports of 
oats, amounting to about 700,000 bu. 
in 1947 and 400,000 bu. in 1948, came 
principally from Canada. 
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Buckwheat exports, about 803,000 
bu. in 1947 and 961,000 bu. in 1948, 
went principally to the European 
countries. The Netherlands, which 
imported 570,000 bu. in 1947, took 
only 49,000 in 1948. Exports to Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg amounted to 
200,000 bu. in 1947 and 100,000 in 
1948. ‘ 

In 1948 the U.S. imported 429,000 
bu. buckwheat from Canada. No 
buckwheat was imported into the 
U.S. in 1947. 


Exports to Asia 


Wheat exports to Asia, 50,000,000 
bu. in 1947 and 49,000,000 bu. in 1948, 
went principally to Japan and India. 
Algeria, Egypt and the Union of 
South Africa, were the largest Afri- 
can importers of U.S. wheat. 

U.S. imports of wheat from all 
areas were insignificant. 

Rye exports in 1947 amounted to 
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about 1,700,000 bu. and in 1948, 1,- 
100,000. Imports, on the other hand, 
were equal to approximately one half 
the exports in 1947 but double the 
exports of 1948. France, the largest 
European importer of rye from the 
U.S. in 1947, purchased none in 1948. 
Conversely, Germany imported no rye 
from the U.S. in 1947 and more than 
i 1,000,000 bu. in 1948. Canada was a 
\ net importer of rye from the U.S. in 
1947, yet in 1948 her exports to the 
U.S. exceeded her imports by more 
than 2,000,000 bu. U.S. net exports of 
rye in 1947, about 900,000 bu., were 
equal approximately to the net im- 
ports in 1948. 
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ECA CHIEF WARNS EUROPE 
AGAINST CUTTING IMPORTS 


LONDON — Influential European 
marketmen showed immediate and 
favorable reaction to the views ex- 
pressed by Paul Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, speaking 
at a Paris press conference recently. 

The main target for Mr. Hoffman’s 
attack was the method adopted by 
the British socialist government in 
handling the problem of the dollar 





























































































deficit. After warning that the time 
ahead was “breathlessly short,” the 
administrator said that he knew no 
other constructive way to close a 
dollar deficit than to earn a dollar 
income, Certainly to close that gap 
by drastic curtailment of imports 
was precisely the wrong way to do it. 
It could only mean a lower standard 
of living in Europe. 

Mr. Hoffman said that he was visit- 
ing Europe in order to get a first- 
hand view of European recovery in 
action and to get an on-the-spot in- 
sight into the urgent tasks ahead. In- 
dicating the way in which he consid- 
ered the nations included in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program could acheive 
economic independence, Mr. Hoffman 
stated that the social and political 
objectives of a free Europe could be 
realized only as the economic objec- 
tives of the Marshall Plan became 
a reality. One could not have politi- 
cal unity in the free world if there 
was economic warfare. Great prog- 
ress had been made but the tasks 
ahead were even greater. It would 
take bold and daring measures to 
achieve the essential purpose of ERP. 

Giving examples of the measures 
he had in mind, Mr. Hoffman re- 
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pen in the next three or four months. 
Such a measure might be the appear- 
ance on the free list, that was, free 


ing powers of the European coun- 
tries and the great export potential- 
ities open to European manufacturers 
in American markets. He thought 
that two to three times the amount 
of goods now being sent to the dollar 
area could be sold there within five 
years. : 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


British Agronomist 
Tells of Wheatland 


Expansion by Research 


LONDON — Discussing the trend 
of world grain production in an offi- 
cial British Ministry of Agriculture 
publication, Sir John Russell, the 
well known agronomist, quoted a 
statement made by Sr. William 
Crookes in 1898 in which the opinion 
was expressed that the wheat areas 
of the world were almost fully ex- 
ploited and that, after the 1930s, the 
world would begin to suffer hunger 
unless yields were increased. With 
true scientific foresight, Sir William 
indicated that the way out was by 
means of synthetic production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Dealing with the progress made in 
the last 50 years, Sir John stated 
that this solution has been duly 
accomplished, leading to a great in- 
crease in food production, saving 
the peoples of the world from hun- 
ger during two wars and after. The 
wheat lands had not been exhausted 
and had, in fact, expanded since that 
time. 

Canada in 1898 had 4 million acres 
of wheat; in 1940 this had increased 
to 28 million acres while the present 
area under wheat covered 24 million 
acres. Australia in 1898 had 5 mil- 
lion acres under wheat, but by 1947 
this had been expanded to 14 mil- 
lion acres. 

Attributing this unexpected expan- 
sion to the success of the plant 
breeders in producing new varieties 
of wheat better able than the old 
ones to grow in regions of low rain- 
fall, Sir John declared that in conse- 
quence the wheat zone was pushed 
more and more into the dry regions 
as well as into the northern regions 
of shorter summers. At first, he 
continued, the work of the _ plant 
breeders was purely empirical, and 
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while much success was achieved 
there were difficulties which could 
not be overcome, especially in regard 
to rust. The development of modern 
genetics had greatly strengthened 
the plant breeders’ powers of attack- 
ing problems and after years of re- 
search the Minnesota workers, under 
Prof. Stackman, and the Canadian 
rust research workers had now pro- 
duced varieties more resistant to rust 
than any before. 

Sir John considered that it was 
quite impossible to forecast how far 
this wheat breeding work would go 
but modern science could hardly 
fail to produce still more drouth and 
disease resistant varieties suitable 
for still drier regions while some 
varieties could be pushed further 
northward. In this connection he re- 
ferred to the claim by Tsitsin that 
crossing with couch grass could as- 
sist in giving the qualities enumer- 
ated. These claims, he revealed, were 
being studied in Canada. 
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USDA STUDIES USE OF 
APPLIED PHOSPHORUS 


WASHINGTON—Fertilizer place- 
ment studies with radioactive isotopes 
of phosphorus show that the efficiency 
with which the applied phosphorus is 
utilized can be varied by changing 
the manner of application, according 
to N.S. Hall, soil scientist at the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
station. Tracer studies, designed to 
find more efficient methods of using 
applied fertilizer, were conducted co- 
operatively with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and state agricultural 
experiment stations. 

During 1948, experiments with 
radioactive phosphorus were carried 
on with barley, wheat, and sugar 
beets at Colorado; corn at Iowa and 
North Carolina; Ladino clover and 
orchard grass mixture at New York; 
and cotton and tobacco at North 
Carolina. 

The findings were reported by Dr. 
Hall. He illustrated the influence 
of the weather on the efficiency of 
placed phosphorus with the following 
example: At the Rural Hall Station 
in North Carolina, where the season 
was abnormally dry, the phosphorus 
placed as a side dressing at the time 
of the first cultivation was not util- 
ized at all. In contrast, at the Ox- 
ford Station, with very favorable 
moisture conditions, the utilization 
of the side-placed fertilizer was as 
good as that which was mixed in 
the plant row. 
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SHELLABARGERS, IN 
s 


The flour standards of Shellabarger’s are 
as high as those of any baker in the country. 
And those standards are assured of attain- 
ment by constant baking tests in our pilot 
plant bakery, manned by experienced pro- 
fessional personnel. This is the final check, 
the ultimate proof, of the quality of Shella- 
barger flours . . . the culmination of a series 
of steps begun with the scientific selection 
of wheats from the farms and country ele- 
vators of the great Southwestern wheat 
growing regions. That’s one reason why 
you can rely on Shellabarger flours to per- 
form perfectly in your bakery all the time. 














































U.S.—Foreign Trade in Macaroni 
and Macaroni Products, 1947-48 


@ By E. F. Brelsford 


WASHINGTON—During the first 
15 years of the 20th century the U.S. 
was a net importing country for 
macaroni and macaroni products. To- 
day, the U.S. macaroni industry has 
grown to such proportions that im- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of a report from the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, on the place of macaroni 
and macaroni products in the cur- 
rent U.S. trade picture. 





ports are negligible and macaroni 
and macaroni products are important 
export commodities. 


U.S. Exports 


United States exports of macaroni 
and macaroni products in 1948 


amounted to 223,732,000 Ib. See table 
1. These exports, valued at $26,014,- 
000 equal, approximately, 10% of the 
total production (1,139,750,000 Ib.) 
and 24% of the U.S. consumption 
(916,733,000 lb.). Exports in 1946 
and 1947 were approximately equal, 
72,108,000 and 74,634,000 Ib., respec- 
tively. Annual exports in each of 
these years, while only about one- 
third of those in 1948, were six times 
the average annual exports of the 
two previous years, 1944 and 1945. 
During the seven-year period prior to 
1944 (1937-43) annual exports of 
macaroni and macaroni products av- 
eraged about 3,100,000 Ib., approxi- 
mately 1.5% of the exports in 1948. 

European countries, until recently 
the most important market for maca- 
roni and macaroni products since the 
beginning of the war, imported 60,- 
975,000 Ib. in 1947, and 215,030,000 
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Ib. in 1948. Shipments to European 
countries in 1947 and 1948 accounted 


for 82% and 96%, respectively, of 


total US. 


Italy, normally an important maca-’ 


roni exporting country, imported 
176,649,000 lb. macaroni and maca- 
roni products from the U.S. in 1948, 
or nearly 80% of total U.S. exports 
in that year. Greece, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium and Austria were 
other important European markets 
for U.S. macaroni products in 1948. 
Belgian imports, 2,501,000 Ib. in 1948, 
were only about 17% as large as its 
imports of 14,472,000 Ib. in 1947. Por- 
tugal was a heavy importer in 1947 
but took less than one-half million 
pounds in 1948. 

The countries of the Western 
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Hemisphere have been the second 
most important market group for 
U.S. macaroni: and macaroni prod- 
ucts. Exports to those countries in 
1947 exceeded 8,200,000 Ib. In 1948 
they dropped to about 6,300,000 Ib. 


U.S. Imports 


The U.S. imported about 793,000 
lb. macaroni products in 1947 and 
717,000 Ib. in 1948. See table. Import 
statistics are broken down into two 
classes; products contain- 
ing no eggs and macaroni. products 
containing eggs. The bulk of the im- 
ports contain no eggs. 

China, Canada and Hong Kong 
were the principal sources of im- 
ported macaroni products in 1947 and 
1948. 


Table 1—United States Production, Imports, Exports and Consumption of Macaroni 
Products, 1937-48 (in pounds) 


Per capita 

Total Apparent consump- 
Year Production Imports supply Exports consumption tion 
PP 577,614,108 1,695,856 579,309,964 3,048,476 576,261,488 4.4 
1938........ 677,614,107 1,163,999 678,778,106 3,129,546 675,648,560 5.2 
) eerie 684,390,248 1,076,689 685,466,937 4,423,276 681,043,661 5.2 
1940........ 623,404,978 $74,813 624,279,791 3,859,978 620,419,813 4.7 
oo Serer 726,047,094 602,457 725,649,551 3,710,242 721,939,309 5.4 
1942........ 860,569,916 33,187 860,603,103 2,625,731 857,977,372 6.4 
ee 982,540,455 166,562 982,697,017 3,296,325 979,400,692 7.3 
1944... 25.0% 819,918,090 185,589 $20,103,679 11,119,342 808,984,337 6.1 
I946; cweecee 1,069,275,061 285,016 1,069,560,077 12,555,986 1,057,004,091 7.7 
WHEE i cwvccns 1,107,221,450 496,601 1,107,718,061 72,108,153 1,035,609,898 7.3 
ROGP. 6 a:0.0 das 931,719,397 792,547 932,511,944 74,633,694 857,878,250 5.9 
BOGS csi vend 1,139,747,919 716,671 1,140,464,590 223,732,016 916,732,574 6.2 














YHLMANN 


GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 








NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 


any of our offices listed on the right. 















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


L. D. 299 





OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Ceancil Blaffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 

Operating the Lathrop Elevator 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
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FaosTsa © 







J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 






















} MILLING WHEA ‘ 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’Skonon or tae UNITED sranes 


7 Oldest Established Manufacturers of TERMINAL ELEVATORS =, omozrions 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS iad — rae —— 





IN CANADA 








Jones-HeETrTELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
CHARLES H. KENSER 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange , 
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Cad Ve) OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE ALF ALFA MEAL DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
y } a ec GRAIN CO. 
TORONTO, ONT. NAT OEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
































SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Pie Carrier Rack 


A new pie carrier rack, fabricated 
entirely of aluminum alloy, presents 
a smart, clean appearance and is said 
to be easy to keep clean because it 
withstands sterilization with scalding 
water or steam. Reinforcing bars of 
aluminum and triple-folded edges pro- 
vide additional strength at points 
subject to greatest wear or abuse. 
The carrying handle is set slightly 
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forward, giving the carrier a back- 
ward tilt to keep pies from sliding 
out. Solid center and bottom shelves 
provide support for Boston cream 
pies. A screened door style is sup- 
plied for pie bakers who wish to 
leave the rack as a counter con- 
tainer to be exchanged with each de- 


‘livery as a part of their service to 


restaurants, and to speed up deliv- 
eries by eliminating unloading time. 
For standard 9-in. pie tins, the 6-pie 
size sells for $9; the 8-pie size, $10 
The screened door is $2.50 extra. Fur- 
ther information is available from the 
manufacturer, Fabricated Products 
Co., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 





NEW LITERATURE 





Uniform Brochure 


A colored brochure illustrating the 
new line of “Velva-Glo” all-nylon uni- 
forms has been published by the 
Angelica Jacket Co. 

The brochure—a catalog supple- 
ment to Angelica’s 64-page “Blue 
Book of Uniforms”—is complete with 
prices and full descriptive copy. 
Shown are new all-nylon fashions in 
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We’re pulling for the BAKERS’ team, for most of our flour production goes 
. very little into family flour packages . . . none 
into prepared mixes. So, naturally, we support the bakers’ cause. We believe 
in working with those who work with us. 


to commercial bakers . 


This works to.the baker’s advantage, too, since we specialize in milling uni- 
form quality flours for bakers. By specializing, we feel we do a better job. 
You are invited to try the Beardstown Mills, where prompt, friendly spe- 
cialized service can be a real advantage to you. 


BEARDSTOWN, 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS »% HARD WHEAT FLOURS ~% SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


ILLINOIS 
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pastel shades of aqua, grey and rose, 
as well as maroon, white and black. 

“Velva-Glo” all-nylon is described 
as a lightweight fabric with a high 
sheen, that requires no ironing. It 
is resistant to wrinkles, abrasion, mil- 
dew, flame and moths, and has prov- 
en unusually longlived in laboratory 
tests. Most spots can be removed 
with a damp cloth. 

A free copy of the brochure may 
be had by writing to the nearest An- 
gelica Jacket Co. branch office; 1419 
Olive St., St.Louis; 177 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 107 W. 48th St., New 
York City, or 1101 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles. 


ASBE Papers Released 


The following papers, presented at 
the spring meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, have 
recently been released to the ASBE 
membership: Factors Controlling the 
Machineability of Bread Doughs, by 
Roland W. Selman; An Evaluation of 
Polyoxyethylene Sterate Type Ma- 
terial in Bread, by Henry H. Favor 
and the Importance of the Federa! 
Bread Standards to Every Baker, by 
Oscar Skovholt. A fourth bulletin, 
covering the role of active dry yeasi 
in the baking industry, prepared fo: 
the ASBE by Dr. Paul P. Merritt 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil 
waukee, is also available on request 
to the secretary, Victor E. Marx 
Room 1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg. 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
if a 3¢ stamped envelope of the long 
type is enclosed for each bulletin 
desired. 


Belt Conveyors 


An engineering data book—ID-481 
“Continental Belt Conveyors” has re- 
cently been released by the industria! 
division of the Continental Gin Co. 
This 64-page catalog is well illustrat- 
ed and includes engineering and ap- 
plication data along with dimensions 
and list prices. Materials handling 
costs are being given more study to- 
day than any time in history. The 
catalog on belt conveyors can be of 
considerable assistance to engineers, 
operators and purchasing agents in 
industrial ‘and processing plants. 
Copies are immediately available from 
the Industrial Division (Dept. AH), 
Continental Gin Co., Birmingham 2, 
Ala. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ZIM FIRM CHANGES NAME 
TO DAN-DEE BREAD CO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS — The Zim 
Bread Co., oldest Colorado bakery, 
recently changed its name to the Dan- 
Dee Bread Co., taking its new name 
from the company’s principal trade- 
marked product, “Dan-Dee Bread.” 

There will be no change in officers, 
personnel or company policies. 

The Dan-Dee Bread Co. is an out- 
growth of the old Thomas Gough 
Bakery, which started in business be- 
fore Colorado became a state, and 
was acquired by the Zimmerman 
family in 1886. Later the firm be- 
came the Zimmerman Baking Co., 
incorporating in 1918 as the Zim 
Bread Co. Dan Loewen, president, 
purchased all the outstanding stock 
in 1947. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OMAR BUILDING 
MANSFIELD, OHIO—Omar, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., has awarded a contract 
for a branch warehouse in Mansfield, 
Ohio, to the O. J. Paul Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. The building is esti- 
mated to cost about $90,000. 
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Polish Wp Profits, too! 


With 


Fulton VOWEL 


Every day. more producers are discovering the profit 
advantages of Fulton Towel Bags for packaging... 
repeat sales builders for you, budget savers sought by 


your customers. 


Truly a premium package ...every Fulton Towel Bag 
means two or more new kitchen, tea, or hand towels. 
Quickly transformed ... just rip, cut, hem and — 
PRESTO!—heavy duty. herringbone twill towels that 


every woman needs. These soft, absorbent towels are 


a welcome addition in any home. 


Fulton Towel Bags are printed in water-soluble ink 
for quick and easy conversion into prized kitchen, 
hand and face towels. Fulton Towel Bags are also avail- 
able with your brand printed on spot or band labels. 


Write your nearest factory branch today for samples 
and prices. 












One 25# flour or feed bag 
makes 2 hand towels, size 13 
x 26 inches. 























One 100# flour bag makes 2 
large towels, size 18x42 in. or 
4 smaller towels, size 18x21 in. 


Sulton Bag and Cotton Mills 









One 50# flour or feed bag 
makes 2 large towels, size 15 


x 34 inches. 


ait 

















One 100# ‘feed bag makes 4 
ideal towels, size 20x23 inches. 


@ New Orleans 
@ Atlanta 
@ Denver 
@ Minneapolis 


@ New York City 


@ St. Louis 

@ Dallas 

@ Kansas City, Kz.is, 
@ Los Angeles 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipmentl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Ask for 
LOREN JOHNSON or W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


Coll... 


Wi ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 



























Francis M. Franco 


Glowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











x 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


468 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


§ EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W.L 


FLOUR BROKERS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


New Ragland Oftlost ill Beene 8. Molden, Mass. 














Father (to unwelcome suitor): “I 
don’t want my daughter to be tied 
to a hopeless idiot all her life.” 

Suitor: “Of course not, sir. Then I 
take it I have your consent?” 


e¢$¢¢ 
The pretty bachelor girl gave her 
reasons for not marrying. “I have a 
dog that growls, a parrot that swears, 
a fireplace that smokes, and a cat 
that stays out all night. Why ou 
I want a husband?” 


¢?¢¢ 
He: “You know, drinking makes 
you look so beautiful.” 
She: “But I haven’t been drinking.” 


He: “No, but I have.” 
¢?¢ 
“Is a ton of coal very much, 
papa?” 


‘Depends, my boy, on whether you 
are shoveling it or buying it.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Jones: “My brother is going to 
medical school.’’, 
Smith: ‘‘What’s he studying?” 


Jones: ‘‘Nothing. They’re studying 
him.” 
¢¢ ¢@ 
Junior: “Dad, did you go to Sun- 


day school when you were a little 
boy?” 

Dad (smugly): “I sure did! Never 
missed a Sunday.” 

Junior (turning to his mother): 
“There now, Mom, don’t you see? It 
won’t do me any good either!” 


¢*?¢ 
“Here, sonny, you can’t hit that boy 
when he’s down.” 
“G’wan. What do you think I got 
him down for?” 


¢¢ 
“Isn’t this a good chicken?” 
“It may have been morally, but 
physically it’s a wreck.” 


¢¢ 

Pert, pretty and in a hurry she 
sailed round a corner into New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. Tall and in 
equal haste, he came in the opposite 
direction. They crashed head-on, 
stepped back to apologize, then start- 
ed again—directly in each other’s 
path. Five times they blocked one 
another, first on this side, then that. 
Finally, his exasperated drawl 
brought her to a dead halt: “Just 
once more, honey, then I really have 


to go.” 
ee? ¢ 


“Does your husband remember 
your wedding anniversary?” 

“No. So I remind him of it in 
March and again in September and 
get two presents instead of one.” 


¢?¢F 
Salesman: “You make only a small 
down payment and pay no more for 
six months.” 
Customer: 
us?” 


“Who told you about 


e¢¢ 


“I just heard that your son is an 
undertaker. I thought you said he 
was a physician.” 

“Oh, no. I just said he followed 
the medical profession.” 


bd 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 


d Chestnut Streets 
P DELPHIA 4, PA. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK _ BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Oable Address: Code: 
Riverside 


“VIGILANT” 





— 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and 
Vicar and Coen” 
Products 





280 Madison Ave. New Yerk 
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-PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 





ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 








GRAIN, SEEDS, OL, FEEDINGSTOFFS wee IMPORTERS OF Policies of this Company United States Managers 
and FLOUR ~ FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
“Si St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 LIVERPOOL LEITH Atlenta, Georgia Chicago, 1. San Francisco, Calif Montreal, Caneda 
R Brunswick sel LIVERPOOL DUBLIN BELFAST 4! roa’ aa 4 j * 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. ee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
68, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DiptomA,” Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS ‘ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., SUA c.5 
41 Constitution ‘St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUN DEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Pxtiip,’’ Dundee 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WuxaTeak,”’ Glasgow 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











By : 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1883 Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND. FEED 7 Te ceil ena 
AGENTS Chase National Bank of the 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Reference: .. City of New York, N. ¥. 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 





Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 








Cable Address: 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 





Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 








Oable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,”’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





PENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: 

All Standard Codes Used 


“JUSTESENS” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 














Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEX) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERHALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©, 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 











J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” ‘17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 


ENG 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


Nr. Hatfield, 
LAND 








HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








Reference: 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
TARVO-MEELFABRIEK N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “CEREALES” 
M. J. VOS, VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12° ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
A Affiliated with: 
NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, _| G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” mamaria Z. 

Codes: Riverside, tley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 .% 1929) 


Codes: 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Eid., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Gable Address: ‘MarveL,” Glasgow 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


us NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 

OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 


Cable Address: 
“Witbure”’ 
Ss 


AM © 
Reference: 

De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 














N.V. Asem Aigumonte Menton 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - POftals ~- Starch 
















Ungerplein 2 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


Cable Address: 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 








All codes used 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 


Sole Agents for the 


Pilisbury Flour Millis Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Good Wheat Crops are Planned 


Constant Vigilance by the 
NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION has resulted in keeping 


NEBRASKA WHEAT 


free from strains that will not 


bake good bread. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 











Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 





| wig bodies—healthier bodies, 
. more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out:on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of eririch- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every baker. 
The Bakers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 
*These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 


Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition—a Human and 
Economic Force 


“Health is defined in the World Health 
Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 
complete state of physical, mental and 
social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

“What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 


VALUE OF EN 


dramatically reaffirm 
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Bakers of America 
Given a Great 
Responsibility and 
Opportunity 




























MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on sTABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting)—-SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit your 
production schedule)—and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine-particle 
ingredients disperse freely throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 
Rahway, N. J.; Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco; and 

~ Philadelphia. 
MERCK & CO., Inc. Marcofacluring Chomists RAHWAY, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 


Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal .* Toronto « Valleyfield 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: The miltfeed market is hold- 
ing firm, with offerings rather lMmited 
and demand from mixers and jobbers im- 
proved. Prices are about $1 higher than 
a week ago and a tendency toward more 
strength is noted. Quotations: bran $40.50, 
standard midds. $43, flour midds. $48.50, 
red dog $51.50. Slight premiums prevail for 
all-September shipment and beyond. 

Duluth: Demand fair, trend higher, sup- 
ply adequate; pure ‘bran $41.50, standard 
bran $40.50, standard midds. $43, flour 
midds. $48.50, mixed feeds $45.50, red dog 
$51.50. 

Kansas City: The pace of the millfeed 
market is slow. There is a generally firm 
undertone in bran and slight weakness in 
shorts, Buying interest pf mixers is light 
and confined to scattered cars for nearby 
needs, Offerings likewise are moderate and 
putting no pressure on the market. Mill 
operations remained on a lower level than 
in any recent year, and with little export 
business in sight millfeed supplies will show 
a sizable shrink this year. Quotations Sept. 
6, Kansas City: bran $36.50@37, shorts 
$42.50@43. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is fair, with 
bran in stronger demand than shorts. Of- 
ferings are sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $37.25, shorts $43.25. 
Bran advanced $1.25 ton, shorts un- 
changed to 25¢ ton higher, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $39@40, mill run $42@43, shorts $45 
@46; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes, 

Hutchinson: Feed demand held up sur- 
prisingly on a weakening market. Mills 
had no difficulty in disposing of their out- 
put. Prices were a shade higher than at 
the same time the preceding week after 
earlier slumps. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $42.75 
@ 43.25. 

Salina: Demand is fair with bran $1.50 
ton higher and shorts 50¢ ton higher. Sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $42.50 
@ 43. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations: bran $43@44, 
gray shorts $51@52, delivered TCP; $1 high- 
er on both bran and shorts compared to 
a week previous; demand fair, but slight- 
ly improved; offerings extremely light. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are adeyua‘e. Bran $42 50@43.50, standard 
midds. $44.50@46, flour midds. $47@52, red 
dog $54@56. 

St. Louis: With a slight improvement 
in demand, prices were moved higher. 
Bran was $1, gray shorts 25¢ higher. 
Offerings were ample for the demand. 
The market was rather quiet. Quotations: 
bran $40.25@40.75, gray shorts $46.25 @46.75, 
spot delivered, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Bran and standard midds. are 
still on the soft side with the trade not 
much inclined to assume ownership. Though 
prices have come down slightly buyers 
are still covering only their nearby needs. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $45@45.50, 
standard midds. $46.50@47.50, flour midds. 
$54@56, red dog $55 @56. 

Philadelphia: An easy undertone pre- 
vails in the local millfeed market due 
to. a contraction in demand for offal. The 
trade reports that offerings are a little 
better than for several weeks, but the 
supply still is not exeessive. The Sept. 3 
quotation on standard bran of $53, is $1 
under that of the previous week, while 
a similar downward adjustment leaves 
standard midds. at $56, and a $2 dip finds 
red dog at $63. 

Boston: A slightly more active millfeed 
market strengthened quotations, although 
rises were comparatively moderate. Spring 
bran is $2.60 higher, while middlings a.l 
vanced $1.50. Mixed feeds and red dog are 
50¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that some sizable quan- 
tities changed hands during last week, 
with most of the activity confined to the 
larger users. The smaller buyers continued 
to move on a hand-to-mouth basis, seek- 
ing price concessions in nearly every in- 
stance. Quotations: spring bran $51@651.50, 
middlings $52.50@54.50, mixed feed $52@ 
53, red dog $60@60.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is only 
fair. Supplies are adequate. Prices show 
a pronounced downward trend, which makes 
buyers hesitant to place other than meager 
orders covering needs of the next 30 days. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $47@49, 
standard midds. $50@52.30, flour midds. $52 
@55.30, red dog $52@655.30. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices are some- 
what irregular, with bran showing a slight 
increase and shorts showing some weak- 
ness. Demand is slack and mixers and 
jobbers are purchasing only to replenish 
low stocks. Mill offerings are limited on 
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fis the continuing export business to the 
Honolulu market. Domestic demand is very 
slow, reflecting lower poultry flocks and 
ample pasturage for livestock. Prices are 
down another 50¢ ton. Cash car quotations: 
bran $653.05, shorts $55.05, middlings $57.05. 
Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds is fairly good and the output from 
western mills is readily absorbed. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $50, shorts $52; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





ia: The unwillingness of bak- 
ers to pay the prevailing price for rye 
flour is keeping dealings at a minimum 
in the local market. About the only activity 
is the small purchases by those forced 
to buy to maintain operating schedules. 


Meanwhile, the trade is hopeful that a fall 

ion in demand for rye products will 
stimulate business. The Sept. 3 quotation 
on rye white of $4.55@4.65 is unchanged 
from that of the previous week. 


: Sales of rye flour continue 
slow, with buyers taking only small, fill-in 
quantities. Quotations Sept. 6: pure white 
$4.15@4.30, medium $3.95@4.15, dark $3.80, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Buffalo: There has been little change 
in rye flour sales and prices the past week. 
Quotations Sept. 3, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
oe mee dark $3.65@3.70, medium $4.55 

4.60. 


New York: Active interest in rye flours 
developed substantial business. Selling prices 
were 30@50¢ below week end closings in 
60- to 120-day contracts. Pure white pat- 
ents $4.40@4.70. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices were unchanged 
for the week and buying of small lots only 
prevailed. Directions were fair. White pat- 


September 6, 1949 


ent rye $3.95@4.20,. medium $3.75@3.95, 
dark $3.05@3.50. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $4.65, medium $4.45, dark $3.65, rye 
meal $4.30. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour trade still is hand- 
to-mouth. An unusually light week is re- 
ported. Directions are good. Prices are 
about the same as last week. Quotations, 
f.o.b.- Pittsburgh: white rye, fancy No. 1 
$4.20@4.30, medium $3.90@4, dark $3.70 
@3.80,. blended $5.60, rye meal $3.60@3.80. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figu for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 


13 20 27 3 
31,999 19,693 24,823 *10,839 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 





Two sons of founder Daniel 
Entringer now manage the firm’s 
thriving retail shops. Donald D. 
Entringer (above) is the genial gen- 
eral manager of the four shops. An 
authority on production, Donald is 
equally well qualified to superin- 
tend all other phases of the business. 
The firm employs an average of 
40 carefully trained salesgirls in its 
four shops. 


Far-Better-than 
Far-Better-than|- 





This handsome retail bakery on busy Frenchmen Street in 
colorful New Orleans is the newest of the four Entringer- 


“an oS <= Rs a CR OO 


~ 


managed shops. A second New Orleans shop is located on 
Prytania Street and the firm operates attractive shops in 
Biloxi and Gulfport, Miss. Shown above are the modern 
store front and the showroom of the Frenchmen Street Shop. 


shorts and little freer on bran. Bran $45.75 
@ 46.25, shorts $51.75 @52.25. 

Ogden: Millfeed prites were unchanged 
during the past week, with business good 
and plants booked through September. Mills 
are working seven days a week at capacity. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $41, 
middlings $46; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $43; to California: 
red bran and mill run $48.50, middlings 
$53.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are not ade- 
quate to meet demand. Quotations: bran 
$67, shorts $59, middlings $62, net cash 
terms, bags included, thixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic milifeed mar- 
ket continues weak and the only thing 
that prevents a further decline in prices 
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Fudge Ripple Cake, one of the Sweetex 
headliners in the four Entringer bakeries. 
The formula is an adaptation of the popular 
Sweetex Praline Sundae Cake formula. The 
Entringer shops feature a wide variety of 
other “High-Ratio” cakes and icings such 
as those shown on the ‘‘4-Star Production 
Chart.”’ Ask your Primex-Sweetex salesman 
for the formula and chart. 


Trust Your Future to 
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“SUBSIDY FOR BELGIAN 


WHEAT GROWERS PLANNED 


WASHINGTON—The price to Bel- 
gian producers for 1949 wheat will be 
$2.67 bu. A license tax would be im- 
posed on imported wheat and the 
proceeds would be used to pay a 
subsidy to domestic producers of 


_ wheat and spelt delivered to the mills, 


according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce in its Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 

Belgian stocks of wheat and flour 
as of May 21 this year were at the 
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Slightly Higher Prices for Wheat 


Seen by Kansas State Economists 


very low point of 110,000 metric tons, 
in terms of wheat, or only about a 
40-day supply. On June 2, the Dutch 
minister of agriculture announced 
that the Netherlands was lending Bel- 
gium about 14,000 metric tons of 
wheat until after the first harvest. 
Belgian flour consumption during 
the first five months of 1949 averaged 
15,000 metric tons weekly, compared 
with 14,195 and 14,664 tons weekly 
in 1948 and 1938, respectively. Be- 
cause of the 79.2% extraction rate, 
the Belgian consumption in terms 
of wheat is not as large as before the 
war, despite the increased use of flour. 


Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during September, according 
to economists at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. The reluctance of 
farmers in the hard winter wheat 
region to sell at current price leyels 
and some improvement in demand are 
expected to be major factors influ- 
encing prices during September. Sales 
of wheat at southwestern markets 
have declined sharply since the peak 
of the harvest movement in early 





inj-Averag 
in|-Averag 


manager of 


McKenzie’s Pastry Shoppe, 


newest Entringer unit 
in New Orleans. 





“MRS. AVERAGE” 





hese 


tSpeaking of Averages, how’s your “Mrs. Average”? 


Bow extra low to the customer who 
buys baked goods at your shop three or 
four times a week—on an average. 


She’s ‘‘Mrs. Average,” the customer 
who appreciates good service and good baked 
goods. In the course of a year her purchases amount 
to $100 . . . $110. . . maybe more! 


Here’s one way you can make “Mrs. Average” — 
and many, many like her—become a “regular” at 
your shop. Offer her—regularly—a full line of 
fine-eating, long-keeping Sweetex cakes. Count- 
less bake shops from Coast to Coast have been 
using this profit idea successfully for many years. 
Try it! 








e' Quality brings 
e Business... 


TO 
ENTRINGER BAKERIES, 
INC. 


OU CAN’T BEAT the combination of 

good management, courteous service, 
smart merchandising, and fine-eating 
baked goods for making a retail bakery 
“go places.” Entringer Bakeries, Inc. 
proved this when their first retail shop 
started making customers and friends in 
Biloxi, Miss., back in 1924. They’ve been 
proving it ever since—in all four of the 
money-making Gulf Coast bakeries they 
now own. 


Daniel Entringer saw the customer- 
winning possibilities of fine-eating, long- 
keeping Sweetex-made cakes soon after 
this history-making shortening was intro- 
duced 16 years ago. Ever since, Sweetex 
cakes have been “‘best sellers” —and profit 
boosters—in every Entringer-managed 
bakery. 

Profit by the experience of this and 
other progressive bakeries in which top- 
quality Sweetex cakes have helped pave 


the way to bigger sales and bigger profits. 
Try Sweetex. 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All- Hydrogenated Shortenings 


“High-Ratio”” 


fo SW F ET F X ™ Shortening 


“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ ser- 
view; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter & 


Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter 
& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 


July. For the last six weeks, reported 
sales at Kansas City have been con- 
sistently smaller than during the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The major portion of the crop is 
now in storage. With prices sub- 
stantially below support levels, pro- 
ducers are expected to continue to 
hold for higher priced wheat which 
will qualify for a loan or purchase 
agreement. 

It appears likely that market re- 
quirements for wheat will increase 
slightly in the near future. Some in- 
crease is expected in domestic flour 
sales as stocks from early season 
purchases become exhausted. Recent 
action by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in raising its bid for export 
wheat for East Coast shipment also 
indicates greater activity in purchas- 
ing for export. 

Slightly lower corn prices are 
probable during September. The 
downward pressure of prospective 
record supplies of corn for the 1949- 
50 feed year is expected to force new 
prices to lower levels. However, de- 
clines from present levels are ex- 
pected to be less drastic than those 
of early August. 

The official forecast of 1949 corn 
production based on Aug. 1 condi- 
tions was 3,538 million bushels. It is 
estimated that the carry-over of old 
corn Oct. 1 will be about 800 million 
bushels. On this basis, supplies for 
the 1949-50 feed year would be ap- 
proximately 4,338 million bushels. 
This would be the largest supply of 
corn in the history of the U.S. Am- 
ple supplies of other feeds combined 
with corn would make a record sup- 
ply of feed concentrates per grain 
consuming animal unit. 

The activity of the CCC in provid- 
ing storage facilities for corn will be 
a major factor in tempering the cur- 
rent weakness in prices. Contracts 
have been made for bin-type 
storage facilities totaling 260 million 
bushels capacity. CCC also owns from 
previous operations storage facilities 
for 45 million bushels. In addition, 
some storage space has been leased. 
Producers have been encouraged to 
build farm storage. These operations 
will do much to alleviate the storage 
problem, but it appears unlikely that 
they will be sufficient to prevent fur- 
ther slight declines in corn prices. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


O. W. WHITTLE HEADS 
SERVICE OF MIXATRONS 


KANSAS CITY.—O. W. Whittle, 
field service representative of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, was 
recently appointed to the position of 
service manager for Mixatrons, the 
new electronic dough development 
recorder, manufactured by the Pat- 
terson company. In his new position, 
Mr. Whittle will spend most of his 
time in the field, supervising installa- 
tion and operation of Mixatrons. Mr 
Whittle has had a long and varied 
experience in the field of electronics. 


——BREAD i@ THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GMI DIVISION OUTING 


OGDEN—More than 500 employ- 
ees and their families of the Sperry 
division, General Mills, Inc., were en- 
tertained by the company recently at 
the annual summer outing at Lagoon. 
Charles Stipe, district coordinator, 
was in charge of the picnic, with 
the company furnishing tickets for 
the concessions. A lunch and dinner 
dance were part of the outing. 
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TORONTO—Perhaps never before 
have the milling and grain trades. of 
Canada been so deeply puzzled as to 
the policies they must follow in a 
new crop year. If these industries 
are to prosper the practices created 
by war are now out of date. To get 
back on a peacetime basis means 
elimination of policies which have be- 
come established at Ottawa. There 
is little doubt as to what the gov- 
ernment would like to do but the 
necessary decisions are not in all 
cases within official power. 

Perhaps the most direct and defi- 
nite difficulty now confronting the 
powers that be arise from the con- 
tract between Britain and Canada for 
deliveries of wheat and flour to the 
motherland. If that contract had 
been wiped out at the end of the 1948 
crop year restoration of open mar- 
kets and satisfactory trading rela- 
tions would have followed. Prices 
would then have adjusted themselves 
within a reasonable time.. Whatever 
may have been a reasonable policy 
under the limited control arrange- 
ments of the old crop year opinion 
on all sides in Canada is now steadily 
reaching belief that control over Ca- 
nadian wheat at home and abroad 
has outlived its usefulness and will 
have to be eliminated. An open mar- 
ket is the only alternative and. must 


By A. ii. Bailey 


be reached before the end of this 
new crop year. 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
FROM CHURCHILL 


In view of recent discussions on 
the subject, the Canadian Wheat 
Board issued a statement in which 
it pointed out that savings in ocean 
freight on shipments from Churchill 
to the U.K. accrue to the purchasers 
of the grain. On wheat shipped from 
the Churchill freight area the board 
must pay elevator companies a diver- 
sion charge of 144¢ bu. and while the 
freight differential from some 271 
shipping points is 1¢ or 2¢ a 100 lb. 
higher in favor of Churchill as com- 
pared with lakehead, the diversion 
charges exceed the savings in freight 
rates. On shipments during the past 
two seasons the board has taken a 
small loss on all wheat shipped to 
Churchill as compared with wheat 
sold basis Vancouver or the lakehead. 
The statement maintains that the 
board is interested in the develop- 
ment of Ghurchill as a grain port, 
despite. reports to the contrary, 
evidence of this being that record 
shipments have gone from that port 
during the past three seasons. So far 
this season 12 ships have been char- 
tered for Churchill and there is 
plenty of wheat on hand for these 
arrivals. 


INDUSTRY EARNINGS 
TO SHOW DECLINE 

Earnings of Canadian flour milling 
companies for the fiscal year ending 
this summer are likely to show a drop 
of at least one third from the previous 
year with some showing a larger 
drop. This is the opinion of milling 
company executives for the industry 
as a whole. For the coming year flour 
milling outlook is said to be not too 
bright. The export margin is nar- 
rower, due to a great extent to the 
world currency situation. Domestic 
business, by reason of the limited ex- 
port business available, has become 
highly competitive as millers endeav- 
or to get business in order to keep 
mill operations up. Price cutting has 
developed, particularly for bakers’ 
business and this is described as sui- 
cidal so far as millers’ profits are 
concerned. 

In the coming year millers expect 
the foregoing factors to continue to 
have an important bearing on profit. 
In the export field the U.K. contract 
has already been cut one ninth or to 
400,000 tons this year as against 450,- 
000 tons last year. Export business to 
other markets will depend to a large 
extent on the results of the U.K.- 
U.S.-Canadian conference in Wash- 
ington. 





RECORD SALES REPORTED 
BY CANADA BREAD CO. 


TORONTO—Net earnings of $251,- 
135 were realized by Canada Bread 
Co. on record sales of $16,808,141 in 
the year ended June 30, 1949. For the 
preceding fiscal year sales totaled 
$15,620,823 and net income $269,318. 
A. V. Loftus, president, informed 
shareholders that rapidly rising costs 
have more than offset any increases 
in selling prices of merchandise and 
results of the year’s operations have 
once again refuted any suggestion 
that the company, together with 
others in the industry, has taken ad- 
vantage of the situation created by 
removal of wartime controls. During 
the year the employees of the large 
baking companies in the Winnipeg 
area were on strike for five weeks 
which had an adverse effect on both 
sales and earnings. A building pur- 
chased at Cornwall, Ont., is now be- 
ing equipped for manufacturing and 
on completion will be one of Canada 
Bread’s most modern bakeries and 
its efficiency will be an added strength 
in the future. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. F. ENRIGHT APPOINTED 


TORONTO—A. V. Loftus, presi- 
dent of Canada Bread Co., Ltd., has 
announced the appointment by the 
board of directors of L. F. Enright as 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 
Mr. Enright joined the company in 





1930. In 1934 he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer and three 
years ago became secretary of the 
company. Mr. Enright is a member 
of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
CONTINUES RAPID CLIMB 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat climbed sharply in the 
fourth week of the 1949-50 crop year 
to total 70,667,000 bu. on Aug. 25, 
an increase of 13,900,000 bu. when 
compared with the week previous. A 
year ago the comparative total was 
41,940,000 bu. The current total in- 
cludes 5,824,000 bu. of durum, com- 
pared with 2,586,000 bu. a year ago. 
A marked advance in deliveries from 
farms to country elevators was noted, 
with the week’s wheat total 19,800,- 
000 bu.; oats 2,200,000 bu.; barley, 
3,100,000 bu.; rye 700,000 bu., and 
flaxseed 16,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA TO SPONSOR 
MOVIE ON FARM LIFE 


TORONTO—A film now being made 
by the National Film Board and 
sponsored by the federal department 
of agriculture will be called “Can- 
ada’s .Agriculture.” Designed pri- 
marily to. acquaint urbanites with 
activities on the Canadian farm the 
domestic version will run 10 min- 














Canadian Crop Year Exports Increase 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of Canadian wheat and wheat flour 
for the five crop years ending July 31, 1949, follow: 


Crop 


Total 


Wheat Total wheat & 


year— wheat flour wheat-fiour 
REOESSD 00 n.dade Huss SOA o . 181,500,053 48,589,542 230,089,595 
1947-48 133,505,264 62,577,513 196,082,777 
1946-47 ........ ..- 163,387,789 79,470,491 242,858,280 
1945-46 ... 278,069,955 62,037,797 340,107,752 
1944-45 . 280,288,271 62,657,244 342,945,515 





utes. An international edition will 
give more detail and run 20 min- 
utes. The commentary will be done 
in 10 different languages and the film 
will be shown in countries around 
the world. 

The Quebec sequence has already 
been filmed and the Ontario section 
is under way. Next the film crew will 
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move on to Saskatchewan for the 
wheat harvest, then to British Co- 
lumbia’s apple orchards and finally 
to a potato farm in New Brunswick. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREIGHT TONNAGE UP 


TORONTO — Freight tonnage 
through Canadian canals is on the 
increase. The Bureau of Statistics 
reported that tonnage in June totaled 
3,287,600 tons, up 10.8% over June, 
1948. Gains were shown over June 
last year in wheat, flour, barley, corn, 
rye and other freight. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Production 
by Canadian Mills 
Declines in July 


OTTAWA—Wheat flour production 
in Canada during July slumped to 
the lowest point since June, 1942. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports, that during the month l,- 
443,180 bbl. were produced compared 
with 1,787,269 in July last year. Pro- 
duction during the 1948-49 crop year 
totaled 20,329,529 bbl. compared with 
24,159,696 in the preceding year. 

Millfeed output for July, 1949, fol- 
lowed the lower flour trend with 49,- 
097 tons against 67,167 tons for the 
corresponding month last year. 

Mills reporting July operations had 
a total milling capacity of 97,790 bbl. 
a 24-hour day and over a 25-day 
working period,in the month 59% of 
this was effective. The weighted av- 
erage of working capacity for the 
crop year just ended was 67.3% com- 
pared with 81% for 1947-48. 

Exports of wheat flour for July 
amounted to 784,977 bbl., bringing 
the total for the crop year just end- 
ed to 10,718,961 bbl. Comparative 
exports for July last year were 716,- 
475 bbl. with a crop year total of 
13,661,573 bbl. for 1947-48. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The commission recent- 
ly appointed by the government of 
Eire to inquire into the best method 
of subsidizing flour and bread has 
reported, although details have not 
yet been made public. The subsidy is 
currently paid to Grain Importers, 
Ltd., a government-sponsored organi- 
zation under a scheme which enables 
the company to sell wheat to millers 
at a rate considerably below the eco- 
nomic price. As a result, flour and 
bread is made available to consum- 
ers at prices well below actual cost. 
The government provides 13¢ toward 
the cost of the 4-lb. loaf which is 
retailed at 20¢. The total cost of the 
subsidy borne by the taxpayer is in 
the region of $36 million. 


ITALIAN SURPLUS 
GRAIN TROUBLES 


Italy is now plentifully supplied 
with wheat and flour mainly as a 
result of the aid given under ECA 
arrangements. The granaries and mill 
storehouses are full and prices have 
dropped in consequence. Additionally, 
the government now reports a surplus 
of 1.2 million tons of home grown 
rice and difficulty is being experi- 
enced in finding warehouse space for 





By George E. Swarbreck 





the newly harvested crop. When flour 
was in short supply, the mainstay of 
the macaroni eaters was rice, which 
found a ready sale at enhanced prices 
in the black market. Now that maca- 
roni is again plentiful the demand 
for rice has fallen off and the author- 
ities are looking for export outlets. 
Britain is being invited to close a 
deal, but although the British have 
little rice, it having disappeared from 
the national diet during the war, no 
business has resulted. 


GREECE PLANS 
EXPORT SUBSIDY 


The Greek government, anxious to 
raise revenue to cover additional in- 
ternal cost, has put forward a plan 
to subsidize exports and to impose a 
tax, according to the degree of essen- 
tiality, on sales of exchange to im- 
porters. It is not known whether 
wheat and flour imports will be in- 
volved in this proposed tax but if 
they are the cost is likely to be 
heavy. Proposed wheat and flour 
imports for the year 1949-50 are esti- 
mated at 800,000 tons, which repre- 
sents a major proportion of consump- 
tion requirements, the current har- 
vest being forecast at 550,000 tons. 
The plan has not been favorably re- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark. Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


* 
Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
ested 
opanoratO”y, aking 
“for fine ® 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















DOBRY’ 'S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Golden Loaf” m™=#'s0x: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








ceived by the ECA mission in Greece 
and some opposition is expected. Un- 
til the amount of aid which Greece is 
to receive from ERP is finally set- 
tled, no long term plan is likely 
to be put into force. 


GERMANY-DENMARK 
BARTER DEAL 


There has been a hitch in the bar- 
ter deal between Germany and Den- 
mark. It had been arranged that 
Germany would exchange 15,750 tons 
of U.S. corn for 15,000 tons of Dan- 
ish rye. The rye has been duly de- 
livered, but it is understood that the 
Danish authorities have criticized the 
quality of the U.S. corn which the 
Germans proposed to send in ex- 
change. Delivery of the corn has 
been postponed by mutual consent 
because the Danes are hopeful that 
the new consignments of U.S. corn, 
stheduled to arrive shortly, will be 
of better quality and more acceptable 
to consumers. 


YUGOSLAVIAN CORN 
SURPLUS TO BRITAIN? 


Britain is hoping to get a big share 
of the Yugoslavian corn surplus. The 
Netherlands government is also re- 
ported in European trading circles 
to have expectations in this connec- 
tion. A preliminary agreement has 


been signed but the extent will not. 


be known until the Yugoslavs can 
assess the amount of corn available 
for export. In the meantime, the U.S. 
remains a major supplier of corn to 
European markets. Norway has re- 


_ cently purchased 400,000 bu. while 


Belgium made a deal involving 40,090 
bu. Polish official representatives are 
making inquiries about the prospects 
of disposing of a substantial wheat 
surplus. A considerable stock of old 
crop wheat has been carried over 
while the new harvest will increase 
the available supplies for export. 


GRAIN DRYING 
DIFFICULTIES 


One of the major difficulties con- 
fronting European farmers and mill- 
ers is the high moisture content of 
the wheat crop when harvesting has 
to be undertaken in adverse weather 
conditions, a not uncommon feature 
of the European climate. Many har- 
vests have been ruined, or at best, 
have lost considerably in quality 
value because of heavy rains toward 
the close of the season. Agricultural 
experimenters. have made strenuous 
efforts to repair the resulting damage 
but hitherto the high cost of equip- 
ment has precluded any general cure 
of the evil. The latest experiments 
are being carried out in Britain by 
the National Institute of Agricultur- 
al Engineering. A plant has been de- 
vised which dries grain in sacks by 
forcing warm air through them. The 
equipment necessary for this process 
costs less than $1,600, a figure well 
within the reach of producers farm- 
ing on a comparatively big scale. 
The new plant will handle eight tons 
of grain in a working period of 20 
hours and it is claimed that 5% 
moisture can be removed. The air is 
warmed by an oil-fired heater. 
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CUNY V) DP, 


IS EFFICIENT . .. a better method of conveying 

your baked is from wrapping machine to 

truck unbandled, Places a fresher looking prod- 
uct on your customer's shelves earlier. 

WENDWAY IS ECONOMICAL . *¢ will quickly pay for itself 
in man-hours saved. “Standardized” sections— 
curves—inclines—multiple lanes and tiers afford 
simplified installation to fit practically any plant 
layout. 

WENDWAY IS DEPENDABLE . 
prove Wendway more dep e 
design provides smooth, silent, economical opera- 
tion without Continuous maintenance. 

WENDWAY IS PRACTICAL - more sanitary too. Crust 
= and ‘wax deposits do not adhere to 

endway as to conventional belting. Wendway 
releases more floor space — keeps aisles and 
shipping docks clear. 





. time- tested installations 





ral N Union Steel's staff of experienced conveyor 


engineers will gladly survey your plant 
and submit Wendway recommendations. 
For immediate action, write, wire or phone 
eyour USP representative now. 


SEE wee 


oe Ue 
<P 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
6 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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WASHINGTON—Grain stocks in 
the four principal exporting countries 
July 1, were the largest in recent 
years, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations estimates. The to- 
tal for the five principal grains is 
estimated at 72.8 million short tons, 
about 35% larger than the average 
of the past five years and 68% above 
the small stocks on hand at the same 
date in 1948. 

Of the total on hand this year, 
about 71% were in the U.S. That un- 
usually high proportion leaves less 
than 30% of the stocks in the re- 
maining countries. Canada’s holdings 
amounted to about 9% of the total, 
Argentina’s 15% and Australia’s 4%, 
on the basis of preliminary estimates. 

Stocks in the Southern Hemisphere 
countries are mid-year supplies and 
thus include grain for domestic use 
and for export up to the beginning 
of their new crop year, Dec. 1. 

In the U.S., by contrast, July 1 
stocks of small grains represent car- 
ry-over at the end of the marketing 
season. In Canada the new crop year 
began Aug. 1, so that stocks in the 
two Northern Hemisphere countries 
approximate the year-end carry-over, 
excluding corn. 

Exportable supplies in the North- 
ern Hemisphere again will be large, 
with the increased carry-over added 
to large crops, especially in the U.S. 
Wheat supplies in the area“will be 
only a little below the large sup- 
plies of a year ago, based on present 
reports. Wheat exports from the two 
countries in 1948-49 amounted to 
about 725 million bushels. 

No official reports are available 
for mid-year stocks in Argentina. On 
the basis of the best information, 
however, there is little change from 
the 1949 estimate. Small increases 
for rye and oats are more than 
balanced by declines in wheat, bar- 
ley and corn, which together indicate 
a total reduction of about 3% from 
1948. 

Considering the grains separately, 
stocks of wheat in the four export- 
ing countries, estimated at 638 mil- 
lion bushels, are 102 million bushels, 
or 19%, above the 1948 stocks. The 
increase of 122 million bushels in 
the Northern Hemisphere countries 
is partly offset by a net reduction 
of 20 million bushels in Argentina 
and Australia. 

Rye stocks, though not an impor- 
tant part of the total grains, show 
a sharp increase from the small 1948 
stocks and a _ substantial increase 
from the five-year average. Produc- 
tion of rye in both U.S. and Canada 
is far below the 1948 outturn and the 
total crop is estimated at only about 
55% of last year’s harvest. 

Barley stocks are estimated at 158 
million bushels, compared with 124 
million bushels in 1948 and the 1944- 
48 average of 148 million bushels. 

Stocks of oats, at 435 million bush- 
els, show an increase of 135 million 
bushels over total stocks a year ago. 
A large part of this increase of 45% 
took place in the U.S. with an in- 
crease of 111 million bushels. 

Corn stocks on July 1 were 1,492 
million bushels, or more than double 
the 1948 figure. The large stock re- 
maining from the record corn crop 
in the U.S. last year accounts for 
the gain. Present stocks are about 
80% above the average for the past 
five years. 

Grain carry-over stocks in Canada 
at the beginning of the new crop 
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Grain Stocks 35% Above Average 
in Principal Exporting Countries 


year were about 25% larger than 
the small 1948 carry-over, but were 
only half as large as the average 
for the 10 years ended 1948. Com- 
pared with the average, the big 
change is in wheat, with 1949 stocks 
reported at 99 million bushels, com- 
with an average of 276 mil- 
lion for the 10-year period. 
Canada’s 1949 grain crop will be 
about 10% smaller than in 1948, 
largely because of reduced yields of 
barley, oats and rye. Wheat, tenta- 
tively forecast at 391.5 million bush- 
els, is only 1.8 million bushels be- 
low the 1948 production. This good 
outturn is due to the near record 
acreage seeded, since yields are be- 
low 1948 and well below the 1939- 
43 average. These preliminary esti- 
mates do not take into account heavy 
hail damage reported in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in the early part of 
August. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


1949 Spring Wheat 
Protein Content 
Averages 13.9% 


MINNEAPOLIS—The average pro- 
tein content of 1,331 samples of 1949 
crop hard red spring wheat analyzed 
by King Midas Flour Mills labora- 
tories is 13.9%, or about one-fourth 
of one percent below the 1948 crop 
average. 

The protein range on the samples 
included in the report is 11.0 to 
19.0%, with 50% of the samples rang- 
ing between 13 and 15%; 27% be- 
tween 11 and 13% and 23% between 
15 and 19%. ; 

The report issued by the milling 
company stated that the early ma- 
turity of the crop enabled it to issue 
the report a week earlier than last 
year, with a larger number of sam- 
ples included. The 1948 report was 
based on analyses of~1,157 samples. 

Commenting upon the characteris- 
tics of the new crop spring wheat, 
the report stated: 

“The spring wheat crop has been 
harvested under very favorable con- 
ditions and can be generally char- 
acterized by stating it is entirely free 
from any damage harmful to baking 
quality. 

“Wheat of good baking behavior 
is, therefore, readily available and 
bakers should find that flours from 
this crop will bake exceptionally 
well. The gluten is strong and of very 
good elasticity. No modifications of 
fermentation requirements or of pro- 
cedures will be necessary, with the 
possible exception that a slightly in- 
creased mixing period over last year’s 
crop may benefit the doughs. 

“Since the protein levels of the 
new wheat are similar to the 1948 
crop, no significant change in protein 
percentages of flour grades need be 
expected.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD ALTERS INSPECTION 
RULES ON SPLIT KERNELS 


WINNIPEG—Owing to the exces- 
sive amount of broken or split ker- 
nels appearing in otherwise sound 
new crop wheat, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada last week 
instructed its inspection branch to 
discontinue the practice of grading 











wheat containing 4% broken or split 
kernels as No. 1 northern and as- 
sessing dockage for the extra 1%. 

In other words, otherwise sound 
wheat containing more than 3% and 
not more than 5% split or broken 
kernels after cleaning will be graded 
No. 2 northern. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
also asked producers to take all pos- 
sible precautions during combining 
and threshing operations to mini- 
mize their losses through broken 
and split kernels. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WESSON OIL SCHEDULES 
DEMONSTRATION IN PEORIA 


CHICAGO — A special demonstra- 
tion for bakers conducted by Frank 
J. Helmer, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., will be conducted the after- 
noon of Sept. 14 at Melvin’s Bakery, 
1705 Sheridan Road, Peoria, Il., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
The demonstration will include new 
types of cakes, fall specials, specialty 
sweet goods and ideas on merchan- 
dising methods. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GAIN IN WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


TORONTO—In the 12 months end- 
ed July, 1949, there were 285,455,- 
755 bu. western wheat inspected in 
the western division compared with 
235,781,669 bu. in the previous year. 
Of these amounts 80.61% and 56.32% 
respectively, graded No. 3 northern 
or higher. 











QUEEN IN FLOUR SACKS—Miss 
Gloria Burkhart, newly crowned Miss 
Minnesota, is shown above wearing 
a gown made of once-used white flour 
sacks which was a feature of daily 
style revues at the 1949 Minnesota 
State Fair in St. Paul. The gown is 
part of a cotton wardrobe presented 
by the National Cotton Council. 
About 25 ensembles, including sev- 
eral outfits for children, were mod- 
eled and pamphlets giving instruc- 
tions on how to convert flour and 
feed bags into wearing apparel were 
distributed. 
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21 Governors 
Elected to Fill 
Posts with ABA 


CHICAGO — Eleven regional and 
10 branch governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. were elected in a re- 
cent mail ballot by members, it has 
been announced by ABA. 

Regional governors elected in- 
cluded: 

J. P. Goddard, Region 1 (Conn., 
Me., Mass., N.H., R.I., Vt.); George 
A. Fischer, Region 3 (N.J.); L. D. 
Feuchtenberger, Jr., Region 6 (W. 
Va.); J. Roy Smith, Region 7 (Ala., 


Fla. Ga. La. N.C., Miss., S.C, 
Tenn.); E. L. Sikkema, Region 9 
(Mich.); L. E. Caster, Region 12 


(Til.); C. J. Burny, Region 12 (II1.); 
H. W. Zinsmaster, Region 13 (Minn., 
N.D., S.D.); Elmer Magee, Region 
15 (Mo.); E. Franz, Region 21 (Ida- 
ho, Mont., Ore., Wash.), and Harold 
W. Kilpatrick, Region 22 (Ariz., Cal., 
Nev., Utah). 

Branch governors elected included: 

M. Lee Marshall, multi-state; Daniel 
J. Uhrig, multi-state; Paul W. Zick- 
graff, retail; Thomas L. Awrey, mul- 
tiple-unit-retail; E. L. Southwick, 
wholesale cake; F. W. Birkenhauer, 
wholesale pie; Duane Rice, house-to- 
house; Eugene K. Quigg, biscuit and 
cracker; Gerard R. Williams, whole- 
sale bread, and William M. Clemens, 
wholesale bread. 

The 1949 nominations and elec- 


‘tions committee was composed of 


Francis Deppe, Deppe Baking Co., 
Inc., Chicago, chairman; George C. 
Mariner, American Baking Co., Joliet, 
Ill., and Charles Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALL INGREDIENT USERS 
TO POOL BUYING ORDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. C. Reed, pres- 
ident of the Reed Brokerage Co., is 
organizing a feed ingredient buying 
pool as a service to the smaller in- 
terior formula feed mills and feed 
dealers in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the plan is to pro- 
vide the advantages of increased buy- 
ing power to the small users whose 
individual orders for certain ingredi- 
ents at times are too small to qualify 
for a round-lot quotation by the 
producers or processors, Mr. Reed 
explains. 

So far several such buyers have se- 
lected the Reed Brokerage Co. as 
their buying representative and it 
is expected that this number will 
grow. 

A part of the brokerage company 
service to its constituents, Mr. Reed 
says, is a system of market infor- 
mation and interpretations which is 
designed to keep the buyers informed 
about market trends, supplies and 
demand. 

The service is strictly a brokerage 
program, and no attempt will be 
made to warehouse any materials for 
which there is not a previous order 
from one or more of the buyers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reed. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS GOLF BANQUET 


TOLEDO—tThe annual golfing ban- 
quet of the North Western Ohio Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. will be held Sept. 
20 at the Tivoli Smorgasbord here. 
Prizes to golfers who have compet- 
ed in the association’s league during 
the season will be awarded. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


~ MILLS” AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE +» PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,569,000 bush- . 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTIiz, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED tees OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











WESTERN MILLING CoO. . FAMILY PATENTS 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR SAN FRAN : 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR ‘ ’ White Crest Red Crest 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
p C. | & 


MM | Cecher Flour 


The Standard Others 6“ ” 
Strive to Reach ; Sweet Cream “seniran var hey TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Waite Swan || Very Best oe 


Quality Flours HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS ACME RYE 


FLOUR 
For Bakers A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


SRMCORFORATION. W. J. JENNISON CO. | | The Morrison Milling Co. ‘All Grades 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. a MILLING CO. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


_Qne: Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS e« CRACKERS « CAKE 
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asphalt to help, 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually 
cakes in excessive RN™) 











moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 








Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














DEATHS 


William A. Neubauer, 50, partner 
of Lamson Bros. & Co., died suddenly 
Sept. 2 while on vacation in Yosemite 
National Park. He was also a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and had been with Lamson Bros. since 
1913, and had been a member of the 
Board of Trade for 25 years. 


Mrs. Faye Shaeffer, 53, wife of 
Hazen T. Shaeffer, treasurer of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
died Sept. 4 at the Atchison Hospital. 
Besides her husband, she is survived 
by two daughters, a son and a broth- 
er. Funeral services were held Sept. 7. 


G. H. Johnson, Edmonton, Alta., 
who had been Alberta traveler for 
United Grain Growers supply de- 
partment for 15 years, died recently 
after a lengthy illness. Mr. Johnson 
had been with the company since 
1929. 


Joseph Freschi, 70, president, 
Mound City Macaroni Co., St. Louis, 
died Sept. 4 while on his customary 
vacation near Park Rapids, Minn. 
He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 


Harry C. McAdams, head of the 
Harry McAdams Co., vitamin prod- 
ucts firm, died suddenly Aug. 30 in 
his home in Wilmette, IIl. 





Export Sales Light 





(Continued from page 9) 


substantial amounts of Canadian 
flour bought at presubsidy prices and 
buying probably will be light until 
this is worked off. Most of the recent 
buying has been clears and high ash 
flours for home consumption. 

Exporters say that recent price ad- 
vances in the wheat market have 
shut off business with Puerto Rican 
importers, who are not bullish and 
will not follow the upswing. 

Cuban interest is at a low point, 
despite the fact a heavier consump- 
tion season is approaching. In this 
instance, the reluctance to buy stems 
from the expectation that Cuba soon 
will be a party to the International 
Wheat Agreement and be eligible for 
the subsidy. The national legislature 
there is expected to take up the 
treaty matter within a fortnight, pos- 
sibly by Sept. 20. 

Some reports also indicate that the 
Dominican Republic will be among 
those countries which soon will be 
eligible for the subsidy. This nation’s 
ratification of the treaty is expected 
shortly. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the 
present export outlook is the arbi- 
trary stand taken by Department of 
Agriculture officials in the matter ol 
nonpayment of subsidies to ECA 
financed countries. As this squabble 
between the two government agen- 
cies extends into additional weeks, 
there is more incentive for importing 
countries to turn elsewhere for sup- 
plies and certainly an obvious excuse 
to permit any who wish to do-so to 
abandon their commitment for a 
specified import quota under the in- 
ternational agreement on the ground 
that the U.S. is not fulfilling its ob- 
ligation. 

———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


PACKAGING CHANGED 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The 
Colonial Bakery here has changed its 
packaging design on its entire line. 
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KANSAS 


You can't see baking quality in Flour 
by looking at it... but you soon know 


the top notch quality of SUNNY 
KANSAS by the baking results it 


produces. SUNNY KANSAS always 


helps your bread quality because its 
superior baking values are insured by 
the finer wheats we grind. 





And the Millers Big national 
advertising program is 
insurance for your 
sales, too 


et 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA as KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 

















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 * 














S. W. Flour Output 


(Continued from page 10) 


of the cities is 154,900 sacks or near- 
ly 39% of the total capacity of the 
area. Ten years ago, this percentage 
was only 34%. It is interesting to 
note that there has been almost no 
increase in combined capacity of the 
six cities in the 10-year period (al- 
though some small shifts between 
them). The point is that capacity is 
being maintained in the principal 
milling centers and shrinking at 
country points. 


Less 80% Extraction 


Wheat ground by mills in the 
Southwest last crop year did not de- 
cline as much as did flour produc- 
tion, indicating a smaller relative 
production of 80% extraction flour 
than in the preceding year. Combined 
wheat use of all mills was 220,182,- 
013 bu., compared with 244,563,837 in 
the preceding year, a drop of 10.9%. 
The rate of mill activity averaged 
lower than that of the preceding 
three years but higher than that of 
any other former year. The fore part 
of the past crop year, of course, pro- 
duced the highest running time and 
at the tail end rates of mill activity 
were much below the yearly average. 

The decline in flour production in 
Kansas (outside Kansas City) was 
about average for the area. Mills in 
this leading state turned out 41,032,- 
292 sacks, compared with an all- 
time high in the preceding year of 
46,355,523. Last year’s total was the 
third best on. record in all respects. 
Mill capacity in the state gained an- 
other, 2,300 sacks daily at the peak, 
but since that time has declined 18,- 
365 sacks, represented by 16 mills 
closed on a permanent or semi-per- 
manent basis. Of this 5,400 sacks is 
permanently out. Net: capacity there- 
fore is now back to about the 1945 
level. 

The decrease in Texas production 
was greater than that of the other 
states, but this is largely a natural 
reflection of the sharp decline in ex- 
port business. It was the fourth best 
year for Texas production, neverthe- 
less. Annual output of 18,317,981 
sacks, was 15.3% below the 21,648,- 
763 sacks produced in the preceding 
period. The smaller Texas mills had 
a much harder struggle during the 
past year and their loss in produc- 
tion was greater percentagewise than 
that of the bigger groups. 

On the basis of mills not now oper- 
ating, the capacity in Texas at pres- 
ent is at the lowest poir.t for all the 
years in which these records have 
been kept, showing a capacity of 
71,079 cwt. During the peak of the 
past year the capacity figure was 
83,079 sacks. 


Oklahoma Third Best 


Oklahoma output also was the 
third best, amcunting to 11,965,094 
sacks, compared with 13,851,513 in 
the preceding year. This drop of 13.6% 
was shared by all size groups but 
was more pronounced among the 
smaller mills. At its peak the state 
capacity was at a new modern high 
of 49,570 sacks per day, but since 
has dropped off around 4,500 sacks 
in semi-permanent mill closings. 

Mills in Nebraska showed the same 
general trend as in other states, out- 
put dropping off 13%. Production 
amounted. to 7,320,262 sacks, against 
8,191,399 in the previous year. Miil 
capacity did not change greatly, but 
a number of small mills ceased op- 
erating during the year and the state’s 
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total capacity now is at the lowest 
point since these records were first 
compiled. Nebraska did not increase 
capacity during the war as much 4s 
other states and postwar reductions 
have cut capacity farther back. 

As noted above the various milling 
centers maintained production better 
in the past year than did the states 
as a whole. In percentage of capac- 
ity operated by mills in the six prin- 
cipal centers, Salina had the best av- 
erage at 93.9%. Omaha averaged just 
over five and a half days weekly 
at 90.8% of capacity. Approximately 
the same showing was made by Kan- 
sas City, Wichita and Hutchinson 
with 82.9%, 81% and 80.4%, respec- 
tively. The Texas milling center 
lagged behind at 74.5% of capacity. 

Production at Kansas City declined 
much less than the average for the 
area because of capacity increases 
during the year. Capacity for the 
year was at an all-time high. Pro- 
duction was the third largest total 
on record at 17,349,823 cwt., com- 
pared with 18,289,008 in the preced- 
ing year. Rate of operations was 
about the same as that of other 
principal centers. None of the in- 
dividual cities approached its peak 
production year and there was no 
particular features to its operations. 

Detailed figures for the various 
states and milling centers are shown 
in the following tables, with compari- 
sons for former years: 

CROP YEAR PRODUCTION 
Crop Year Ending June 30, 1949 


* Group or state 
reporting 
Annual capa- 
city, sacks 
Annual out- 
put, sacks 


49,456,500 
24,923,700 
14,871,000 
9,534,900 
8 20,880,000 


41,032,292 
18,317,981 
11,965,094 

7,320,262 
17,349,823 


| 


i Pct. of increase 


wwe 
2-3 No. mills 


wo 
So 
om>ism or decrease 


@O-300-3 0 

toe Ow Pct. of ca- 
L 

bald 





Totals 166 119,666,100 95,985,452 


KANSAS* 
Crop Year Ending June 30, 1949 
(000’s omitted) 


Flour Wheat 

Daily pro- con- 

No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks tivity 
34 2,000 and over 134,940 35,314 80,997 87.2 
16 1,000 to 2,000. 23,270- 4,987 10,973 71.4 
9 400 to 1,000. 5,490 721 1,666 43.7 
3 200 to 400.. 805 a es 
3 Less than 200 350 11 25 


a 
—) 
tl 
| 
— 
— 
o 


10.1 





164,855 41,032 93,661 82.9 


65 
tOutside Kansas City, Kansas. 


TEXAS 
Crop Year Ending June 30, 1949 
(000’s omitted) 
Flour Wheat 
pro- con- 
duc- sump- Pct. 
pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
sacks sacks bu. tivity 
67,350 15,797 35,389 78.1 
8,425 1,739 4,039 68.8 
5,984 782 1,817 43.5 
3 200 to 400 .. 890 ste eee ees 
5 Less than 200 430 
of 


Daily 
No. Capacity ca- 
of rating, 
mills sacks 
14 2,000 and over 
6 1,000 to 2,000. 
9 400 to 1,000. 





3 83,079 18,318 41,245 73.4 


OKLAHOMA 
Crop Year Ending June 30, 1949 
(000’s omitted) 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
12 2,000 and over 39,150 10,152 23,336 86.4 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,050 924 2,172 76.0 
9 400 to 1,000. 5,870 843 1,953 47.8 
2 200 to 400.. 500 45 110 30.2 
0 Less than 200 ‘wis — ees ‘ 





26 49,570 11,965 27,570 80.4 
NEBRASKA 
Crop Year Ending June 30, 1949 
(000’s omitted) 
Flour Wheat 
pro- con- 
duc- sump- Pct. 
tion, tion, ac- 
sacks bu. tivity 


Daily 
No. Capacity ca- 
of rating, pacity, 
mills sacks sacks 
5 2,000 and over 18,923 6,397 12,429 95.0 
4 1,000 to 2,000. 6,400 1,239 2,882 76.5 
9 400 to 1,000. 6,240 695 1,377 37.8 
6 200 to 400.. 1,600 78 181 15.9 
6 Less than 200 620 12 35 6.6 


30 31,783 





7,320 16,904 76.7 


CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 300 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1949, with previous years 
for comparisons: 


2,000 

and 

over 
Kan. 87.2 
Texas 78.1 
Okla. 86.4 
Neb. 95.0 


1947-48 


75.1 
73.5 


67.7 
59.4 


Kan. 96.4 
Texas 89.8 
Okla. 99.5 
Neb. 101.1 


ateta 
eowwr 


id 


1946-47 
Kan. 96.6 
Texas 95.9 
Okla. 98.5 
Neb. 100.1 


on 


ores 
ot att mg 
wane 


85.6 
87.6 
89.6 
95.8 


- 
tat pe ad 


Kan. 
Texas 
Okla, 
Neb. 


COQre 
> $0 90 89 
oror 


wor 
Ld 


80.6 


ss 
stabata 


Kan. 
Texas 75.6 
Okla. 99.7 
Neb. 105.3 


me 
oounew 


86.7 
63.3 
89.7 
99.9 


Kan. 
Texas 
Okla. 
Neb. 


Ld 
= 9090 
me obo 


79.0 
59.1 
86.5 22.2 
95.6 26.4 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


Number of active flour mills in the South- 
west (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas), their combined daily capacity, 
number of sacks of flour produced, number 
of bushels of wheat ground and percentage 
of capacty operated, by years ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


Kan. 
Texas 
Okla. 
Neb. 


13.0 
26.7 


mero 
poeae 
Orw-3 


& 


aily capacity, 
Flour made, 
sacks 
heat ground, 
bu. 
Pet. of activity 


a 

166 398,887 95,985,452 220,182,013 
168 388,560 108,436,802 244,563,837 
180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 
185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 
191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 
199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 

- 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 
- 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 
239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083;859 
255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 
276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 

- 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 
312 373,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 


Not including mills located in Kansas City, 
Kansas: 
65 164,855 
65 162,585 
68 157,365 
70 147,866 
70 146,665 
69 139,865 
72 144,753 
75 140,983 
77 140,483 
85 142,963 
92 144,864 


AMAA MWMW-3-1-30 OO 
WH NTR ROT OM RWS 
WOR AM H EN ts wD Oto 


41,032,292 93,661,408 
46,365,523 103,492,266 
44,605,087 103,505,358 
36,373,714 83,501,251 
33,876,056 79,918,276 
34,307,769 83,667,034 
31,491,590 72,786,988 
38,180,227 65,565,644 
27,962,722 64,648,368 
28,657,701 66,205,622 
26,980,231 62,758,729 
1938. 95 144,354 25,192,009 658,300,274 
1937. 104 149,930 27,647,478 64,728,468 
The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including 
Kansas City, Kansas, mills: 
181,555 44,734,764 102,263,484 
179,285 50,932,885 113,884,291 
174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 
164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 
163,285 36,734,558 86,592,170 
156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 
161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 
157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 
157,143 30,809,806 70,226,991 
158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 
160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 
8 164,738 28,765,675 66,644,175 
170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 


TEXAS 
18,317,981 
21,648,763 
21,743,865 
18,992,949 
16,786,993 
14,426,388 
12,984,639 
12,382,110 
14,031,983 
14,079,719 
13,160,841 
84,388 16,206,750 
77,657 13,647,090 


OKLAHOMA 
49,570 11,965,094 
48,676 13,851,513 
49,176 14,055,308 
45,446 11,238,353 
44,302 11,778,774 
44,036 10,538,656 
42,448 
43,522 
43,698 
43,492 
44,041 
43,581 
44,365 


41,245,081 
49,164,299 
49,813,152 
44,093,716 
39,447,083 
34,319,102 
30,275,176 
29,347,596 
32,390,123 
32,283,201 
30,336,964 
35,141,155 
31,975,002 


27,570,407 
31,565,089 
31,926,050 
25,708,827 
27,131,589 
24,543,088 
22,534,568 
20,377,149 
20,849,870 
19,707,460 
18,827,031 
20,312,926 


8,585,288 19,814,273 


September 6,.1949 


7,320,262 
8,291,995 
8,339,337 
7,246,669 
_ 6,905,856 


16,904,425 





6,301,551 15,126,066 
6,970,324 16,596,742 


PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 


Capacity and production at the principal 
milling centers during the crop year ended 
June 30, 1949, with previous years for com- 
parison (Kansas City figures include both 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas). 


Pet. of 

activity 

20,880,000 
19,230,000 
18,510,000 
17,829,000 
17,685,000 


23,000 


17,349,823 
18,289,008 
18,045,427 
14,927,727 
13,961,223 
13,336,224 
13,104,302 
13,024,819 
12,644,477 
13,672,954 
14,146,110 


1948...... 


17,640,000 
17,424,400 
18,698,400 14,343,384 
18,698,400 13,296,965 


FORT WORTH-DALLAS 


7,320,600 
6,958,000 3,855,148 


WICHITA 
5,880,000 4,766,268 


AD sm Ot Ot AI HD =3 00 00 0 ~3 
FRPP MPr SSP SPS 
Ios weOowrncnwrec 


6,115,200 4,881,993 


SALINA 


5,010,000 4,705,387 
4,995,000 
4,980,000 


5,292,000 4,284,386 


OMAHA 
3,450,000 
3,420,000 


3,133,671 


2,632,072 
HUTCHINSON 
2,171,777 


+ 3,361,600 2,273,288 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ORIENT SURVEY SLATED 
BY WASHINGTON GROWER 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—Archie Camp 
of Spokane, president of North Pac- 
ific Grain Growers, will make a sur- 
vey of grain processing in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Japan and Korea. 

He will leave in mid-September on 
the special assignment by Sverre 
Omdahl, Washington state director of 
agriculture. The trip is in connection 
with the shipment of whole grain 
instead of flour to the Far East. 

Mr. Camp, who is a grower from 
the Palouse area of Washington, will 
represent producers. New markets 
for Northwest wheat are expected 
to be obtained, he said. 
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@ GENUINE 
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PASTE 


© MACAROON PASTE 
© KERNEL PASTE 
e MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
© FONDANT ICING 
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BAKING 
PRODUCTS 














the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling’ technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








Country-Milled 


from Country-run 


Wheat located in 


the very center of 
America’s greatest 


wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


















DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 





TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New Vork City 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
lb.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
family $7.15 @7.25 eR ie Sip 
top patent 5.50@5.85 .. .@ a os re" oa 
high gluten ‘glee ss 
short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family we 
Soft winter short patent 5.90@6.55 
Soft winter standard 4.60@5.95  ... ass 
Soft winter straight a ae a, APC 
Soft winter first clear 5.05 @5.70 
Rye flour, white X95 @4.20 
Rye flour, dark 3.05 @3.50 
Durum, gran., 5.45 @ 5.67 
“pe York 
Spring family - @7.55 
Spring high ‘ataienis . 15@6. 35 
Spring short -@ ‘ 
Spring standard 5. 80@6. 00 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.65 
Hard winter short 5.95@6.10 5.80@5.90 5.74@5.85 
Hard winter standard 5.65@5.80 5.70@5.80 5.59 @5.65 
Soft winter family -@ oe BS ef NS 
Soft winter straight 4. 60@ 5. 45 " Jere 
Soft winter standard eS ere 
Rye flour, white 4.20 @4.30 
Rye flour, dark 3.70@3.80 
Durum, gran., -@6.00 ... en's 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{... $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Spring second patent{ ...@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Spring first clearf ... ...@ 9.40 ooo @ cee 
Spring exports§ --@14.00 -+-@ 
Ontario soft winterst. -@ 8.00 .-@ 
**Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes, §98-1b. enttona. §280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. — Ft. Worth 
$. $....@.... 





Buffalo 
Spring . $7.25@7,35 
Spring 


Spring 


Sea sts 
6.05 @6.15 
5.70@5.75 
5.45@5.50 


ee, ee 
5.40@5.75 
4.85@5.40 
ee leew 
5.40@5.58 
5.30@5.50 
«+ @4.30 


a se 


2994989990008 
PL AAR MAMMAM, | 
a ea 
Sar: 


ae oP bas 
4.15 @4.30 
«+ +@3.80 
5.40@5.45 
Phila. 
$6.80@7.00 
6.35 @6.45 


Boston Pittsburgh 
$...@ ... $6.76@6.81 
6. 274 6.42 6.16@6.22 
6.10@6.20 6.07@6.27 5.94@6.05 
6.00@6.10 5.87@6.07 56.79@5.95 
5.80@5.90 5.42@5.67 6.39@65.71 
5. 
5. 
7. 
4. 


5.15 @5.25 
4.40@ 4.70 4.55 @4.65 
-@ ooo @ ou. 
5.94@ 6.15 aA Se 
Seattle Los ait, 
--- @6. : 

-@6.08 yp 
...@6.12 -@... 
- @5.80 ee Pe 


Family patent 
Bluestem 

Bakery grades ... 
Pastry 








Chicago pager yor Kansas City 
Spring bran $42.50@43.50 $....@40.50 — a 
Hard winter bran .. or eee ow '@ rer 36.50 @ 37.00 
Soft winter bran .. rrr: ee oa od eee ers ee 
Standard midds.* .. 44.50@46.00 
Flour midds.t 47.00 @ 52.00 
Red dog 54.00 @56.00 


Buffalo 


40. 26040. 16 43.00@ 44.00 
:. @43.00 oes 40 &» Sc woke 
-.@48. - 42.50 @43.00 46. 25@ 46.75 
-@51.5 ee, ee -@ 


vier oe Boston 

$45.00@45.50 §$....@53.00 $51.00@51.50 

46.50 @ 47.50 . @56.00 52.50@54.50 

54.00@56.00 ooo e@ .ece +@ .... 

55.00 @56.00 «+++ @63.00 60.00 @ 60.50 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings - 

- @57.00 $....@59.00 $....@62.00 

{Winnipeg - @50.00 --@652.00 cee «ene 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 
WHEAT 


Chi 
Dec. 
205% 
205% 
205% 


51.00@52.00 
not gers 


Pittsburgh 
$47.00@ 49.00 
50.00@52.30 
52.00@55.30 
52.00@ 55.30 


Atlanta 
Spring bran eva: tas 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 








in cents per bushel: 








c—Minneapolis—— 
Sept. Dec May 
-. 213 204 
-. 214% 
- 217% 
~- 219 
-- 216% 212% 
- 216% 211% 


--CORN-— r 
Chicago Chicago 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
. 126% 116 141% 145 

- 126% 138 142% 
Aug. - 126% 139% 144% 
Sept. . 124% 140% 145% 
Sept. . 123% 139% 145% 
Sept. i4 140% 146% 


"Mar. 
207% 


Sept. 
201 
200% 


208 % 
208% 
211% 
213% 





Aug. 
Aug. 


132% 134% 137% 139% 60% 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 27, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








-—Wheat—, 

1949 1948 
Baltimore 4,776 6,375 
Boston 973 95 
Buffalo 14,207 

2,541 
Chicago 19,052 
Duluth is 18,594 
Ft. ss ) Eee 
Galveston #34 ‘ 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis .. 
New Orleans 
New York 

Afloat 


orn—— -~—Oats—~, -—-Rye— --Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
1,656 68 7 80 7 118 15 
1,574 137 2,263 
370 
7,506 


3,890 
1,086 és “3 
3,755 1,702 231 
5,069 728 272 1,067 

218 16 17 18 
1,711 5 oe _ oe ve ee 23 52 
13,494 én ‘> Se “5 2 

3,851 405 55 § aa oe 
38,179 304 196 68 76 
2,502 563 2,447 

9,759 -. 6,766 9,959 

767 39 es 

1,709 146 

3,830 ee. 
20,670 1,639 

597 251 

2,430 of = 15 

1,733 920 

7,226 1,013 

9,825 1,864 

2,700 “3 


350 479 


8 
1,996 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis .... 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 





1,014 28,011 16,996 2,415 24,747 12,430 
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August Flour Production Shows 
Decrease From July Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 14,105,237 sacks of flour during August. This is a decrease of 
20,016 sacks from the July output. The same mills reported production of 
16,925,765 during August, 1948, or 2,820,528 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for August was 17,561,057 and three 
years ago, 16,003,850. Based on the Bureau of the Census production for 
June, 1949, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 69.6% of the total flour production in the US. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in August, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 20,- 


265,800 sacks. 


During August, 11 durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 785,126 
sacks of durum products an increase of 98,350 sacks over the production for 
July and 52,632 sacks under the output for August, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, 


in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, 


as reported to The North- 


western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


August, 
1949 
Northwest het tis 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 1,212, 226 


Totals 14,105,237 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 
Monthly production of durum products: 
August, 
1949 
Eleven companies 785,126 


* Revised. 


*Previous 


14, 125,: 253 


Previous 





August 
1947 
4,178,852 
6,805,425 
2,404,322 
2,626,319 
1,546,139 


month 

2,912,215 
5,737,757 
2,130,493 
2,089,055 
1,255, 733 


1948 
3,571,369 
6,882,354 
2,465,952 
2,485,804 
1,520,286 


1946 
3,860,955 
6,308,412 
2,201,019 
2,177,619 
1,446,845 





16,925,765 17,561,057 16,003,850 
69.6 70 67 





month > 1948 
*686,776 837,758 


1946 


744,920 705,414 


New CCC Contracts Bring Total 
Bin Orders to 231 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Additional con- 
tracts awarded by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for bin-type storage 
structures bring the total ordered to 
50,405 units with a capacity of 231,- 
093,640 bu. 

The contract awards announced 
Aug. 26 will provide aluminum struc- 
tures with 10,736,600 bu. capacity, 
steel bins with 22,132,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, wood structures to hold 5,252,- 
000 bu. and “Cemesto” units with a 
capacity of 2,100,000 bu. 

CCC officials said that these 
awards, together with additional 
awards which are now in the process 
of being accepted, will bring the total 
of current CCC storage procurement 
to a total capacity of approximately 
260 million bushels. When added to 
the 45 million bushels of storage ca- 
pacity already on hand, this will 
bring the total of CCC storage to 
more than 300 million bushels. This 
is adequate to meet all immediate re- 
quirements, CCC officials declared, 
adding that purchases beyond those 
now being processed are contemplat- 
ed at this time. 

Storage space procurement later 
this year or in 1950, under the over- 
all storage program, will depend up- 
on the needs which develop later for 
facilities to handle corn and other 
crops which may be turned over to 


Name of company— 
Cowin & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 


Minn. 
Mo. 


K. M. Bishop, Carlisle, Iowa 

Builders Distributing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Luria Engineering Co., Washington, D.C. 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 

Monroe Auto Equip. Co., Monroe, 

Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. 


Total 
Engineered Plywood Prod. Co., 
Grain Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hamilton Container Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buckingham Wood Prod. Co., 
Bjarne-Kindem, Sand Point, Idaho 
Consumers Independent Lbr. Co., 


Total 
Brett Construction Co., Inc., New York, 


CCC under price support operations. 
Prospects for a near-record 1949 corn 
crop, together with ‘an 800 million- 
bushel carry-over of old corn, point 
to the possibility of further storage 
problems next. season, CCC said. 

Cumulative awards (including the 
Aug. 26 announcement) include 6,010 
aluminum structures of a capacity 
of 20,917,400 bu., 11,685 wood of a 
total capacity of 33,938,040 bu., 32,- 
410 steel of a total capacity of 174,- 
138,200 bu., and 300 “Cemesto” of 
a total capacity of 2,100,000 bu. 

A list of the most recent contract 
awards appears in the accompanying 
table. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL BYPRODUCTS CO. 
APPOINTS K.C. MANAGER 


CHICAGO—The Cereal Byproducts 
Co., with main offices at Chicago, has 
appointed Robert .S. Hollister man- 
ager of its Kansas City office. 

Mr. Hollister has been associated 
with this company for some time in 
its Chicago office. He comes from 
Aurora, Ill, and graduated from the 
North Central College at Naperville, 
Til., in 1940, He enlisted in the army 
as a private in 1941, and was dis- 
charged in 1946 as a major. 





No. of 
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40 
2,850 
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1,400,000 
9,336,600 


Material 
Aluminum 
Aluminum 
Aluminum 10,736,60( 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 165,00! 


22,132,00( 


Tacoma, Wash... 


Rapid City, 8.D. 


Spirit Lake, Iowa 


Wood 5,252,000 


2,100,000 
Cemesto 2,100,000 


40,220,600 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Fish in Gull Lake, northern Minne- 
sota resort, did not seem to be very 
hungry, P. L. Thomson, New Orleans 
flour man, reported after spending 
some vacation time there recently 
after a motor trip from the South. 
Mr. Thomson enjoyed the scenery and 
a rest, however, and utilized a part 
of his time in visiting with millers in 
the spring wheat area. 

a 

Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Chicago, was in Kansas City 
over the Labor Day week-end visiting 
friends. He formerly was associated 


with Kansas Flour Mills Co. in the’ 


Kansas City office, and in 1945 joined 
the Anheuser-Busch company in a 
sales capacity. 


A sales meeting of sales managers 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was held in New York at the. Hotel 
Lexington, during the week of Sept. 
3. In addition to Charles R. Kolb, 
Buffalo, general sales manager, east- 
ern division, those attending included 
William A. Lohman, Jr., New York 
sales manager; M. L. Eastwood, Bos- 
ton manager; Donald J. Drake, Phila- 
delphia manager; C. I. Green, man- 
ager in Pittsburgh; L. A. C. Dunn, 
Baltimore manager, and C. C. Olson, 
manager in the Syracuse territory. 

* 

Claire O. Pollock, executive vice 
president, Topeka Terminal Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Pollock 
have announced the marriage of their 





daughter, Mary Belle Pollock, Sept. 1 
to Robert A. Parrish of Great Bend, 
Kansas. The couple will continue 
their schooling for another year at 
Kansas University, Lawrence. 

e 


Herbert R. Klink, superintendent 
of the Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, 
Va., and Mrs. Klink were recent vis- 
itors in St. Joseph, Mo., their former 
home. 

+ 


H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, and Mrs. 
Applegate spent the Labor Day week- 
end at their cottage on Lake Michi- 
gan. 

= 


Dr. R. R. Fulton, formerly a senior 
fellow of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research and, for the past 
five years, director of the research 
kitchen and head of the new products 
development section of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed food 
technologist of Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., New York and Chi- 
cago essential oil house. 

& 

Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is on 
a several weeks’ business trip to 
eastern markets. He expects to re- 
turn to Chicago next week. 


Three central Kansas ‘millers have 
gone with their families for Colorado 
vacations. They are E. A. Wall, presi- 


dent and general manager of the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son; C. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager, and Charles Roussel, 
assistant sales department manager 
for the Buhler (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. 
zs 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned from an extended 
motor trip to the Pacific Northwest, 
including Canadian points of interest. 


Carl W. Skogsberg, Oklahoma City 
manager of the Colonial Baking Co., 
is spending a vacation with his family 
in their cabin at Cottonwood Lake, 
Colorado. 

s 


Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 
eral manager of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, was a New 
York visitor during the week ending 
Sept. 3. 

* 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, and William G. 
Kelly, regional sales manager, for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, attended a dinner at 
Topeka Sept. 2 honoring Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

* 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributor, 
reports that Mrs. MacNair has re- 
turned home after a recent opera- 


tion and is recuperating very satis- 
factorily. 
& 


Art Mulhaney, St. Louis, who rep- 
resents the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in that terri- 
tory, spent a day visiting mill offi- 
cials and inspecting the recently re- 
vamped “B” mill. 

e 


George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., will address the 
fall conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems to be 
held in Buffalo, Oct. 24-25. 

a 

John W. Linden, sales director, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is making a trip calling on the 
trade in the Carolinas. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PATRICK D. CONNORS 
HONORED AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO — Patrick D. Connors, 
chief inspector for the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange, was honored Aug. 29 for 
his 50 years of service with the ex- 
change. 

Gerald W. DuRant, vice president 
of the Continental Grain Co. and 
president of the corn exchange, pre- 
sented Mr. Connors a watch at a 
ceremony attended by directors and 
exchange members. 

Mr. Connors is the first person to 
have served the exchange for a 
half century and says he has no in- 
tention of retiring. 






























Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Some improvement in family 
flour trade, scattered small lot bakery 
bookings, plus some Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and army business 
combined to boost flour sales of southwest- 
ern mills last week. Bookings averaged 
69% of capacity, of which about one third 
consisted of government and export sales. 
This compares with 39% in the preceding 
week and 22% a year ago. Buying interest 
currently is weak. 

Inquiry for bakers flour was a little more 
pronounced last week in the Southwest, 
but there was no improvement in sales. 
It is agreed by the trade that an im- 
portant portion of the baking industry is 
running low on stocks and flour must be 
acquired soon. However, evidence is lack- 
ing of any decided effort on the part of 
any major baker in this category to build 
ups inventories. Steadily higher prices 
aroused some interest, but sales of any 
appreciable size were still missing. One 
or two chains took on additional purchases 
during the week, yet the volume they ac- 
quired was believed insufficient to carry 
them beyond immediate necessities. The 
smaller trades were still infrequent and 
did little towards helping build up future 
running time of southwestern mills. 

Family flour business enjoyed a spurt of 
activity through a series of widely circu- 
lated daily advances of 10¢ sack each 
By the end of the week the total increase 
in nationally advertised brands was 30¢ 
sack. Mills reported that the advances 
resulted in some of the larger buyers and 
most of the smaller jobbers and other fam- 
ily flour buyers in covering for 60 to 90 
days. Some important buyers are still car- 
rying less than 30- to 45-day stocks. 

Operating schedules of some southwestern 
mills were improved somewhat by sales of 
clears or stuffed straights to the PMA 
Aug. 30. PMA bought 522,850 sacks at prices 
ranging up to $4.24 Gulf, for shipment from 
mills in September. Most of the business 
was placed in the Southwest. In addition, 
the Army quartermaster procured approxi- 
mately 100,000 sacks of export and do- 
mestic flour Aug. 30. 

Private export business was very slow. 
Activity centered around the purchase Sept. 
3 of 60,000 sacks of 1% ash flour by Ja- 
maica at $3.61@3.69 and renewed inquiry 
from Norway. It was believed that all offers 
from the U.S. to Norway prior to Labor 
Day were turned down. Latin American 
trade was extremely slow. 

Shipping directions continued at a very 
slow pace and operations by mills in the 
area were reduced. Kansas City production 
was down to 65% of capacity last week, 
compared with 72% the preceding week and 
100% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 3, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.10@5.20. 
straight $5.05@5.15; established brands of 
family flour $5.85@6.85, first clears $3.90 
@4.05, second clears $3.45@3.60, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.15@3.25; soft wheat 
short patent $6.55@6.85; straight $5.05@ 
5.15, cake flour $6@6.50. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
five quiet, four slow, 10 dull. 

Salina: More inquiries were in the mar- 
ket the past week, but bookings were small. 
Prices are 20¢ sack higher. Shipping direc- 
tions are slow. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 74% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 82% the 
preceding week. Domestic sales continued 
very slow, declining to average 15%, com- 
pared with 24% the previous week. No ex- 
port sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. Prices advanced 15¢ 
sack. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers showed some 
signs of reviving interest last week, but 
most of them did not extend their ac- 
tivity beyond a bit of tentative probing. 
Mills of the Hutchinson area sold more 
flour than for several weeks past, but 
volume still was nothing to cause excite- 
ment. The backlog continued to shrink 
as directions against old contracts exceed- 
ed new commitments. Advancing wheat fu- 
tures and cash premiums brought advances 
of 15@30¢ sack in quotations. 

Oklahoma City: Flour prices closed high- 
er than the previous week. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cottons, 
Sept. 3: carlots, family short patent $6@ 
6.60, standard patent $5.60@6; bakery, un- 
enriched short patent $5.40@5.60, standard 
patent $5.25@5.49; straight $5.20@5.40; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week continued very 
dull, aside from bookings by a few mills 
to the PMA, mainly clears. Sales were 
20 to 25% of capacity, family and bakery 
flours about equally divided, and about all 
for nearby shipment. Operations continued 
at about 60% of capacity. Prices were 
about 10¢ sack higher on family flour, 
20¢ up on bakery, and 25@30¢ higher on 
clears, which are scarce. Quotations Sept. 
3, 100°s, cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.30@6.50, high patent $6@6.20; 
standard bakery, unenriched $5.45 @5.65; 
clears, unenriched $4.10, delivered TCP. 





Kansas City, 
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Minneapolis: A large amount of family 
flour business brought mills’ sales total up 
last week, while sales to the bakery trade 
remained slow. Family flour bookings, cov- 
ering 60- to 90-day needs of buyers in 
most cases and up to 120 days for some, 
were estimated to total 3 million sacks. 

Bakery flour -sales consisted mainly of 
small, fill-in lots, but directions on bookings 
made in early July are coming in at a good 
rate. Inquiry for bakers flour has picked 
up and trade observers believe that cur- 
rent wheat market strength may convince 
buyers that an opportune time to book has 
arrived, 

In the case of family flour business, it 
was believed that jobbers and wholesale 
grocery concerns felt that the low point 
on the crop had been reached. With in- 
ventories and previous bookings low, con- 
siderable quantities could be absorbed. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 127% of capacity, based on a 
five-day week, compared with 48% the pre- 
vious week and 202% a year ago. (These 
comparative figures are based on a six-day 
week.) Shipments of flour from mills rep- 
resented 83% of capacity (five days), com- 
pared with 64% the preceding week. 

Operations in Minneapolis mills slipped 
to 66% of capacity last week from 74% 
the previous week and 95% in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, last week’s running time was 
67% of capacity, compared with 69% the 
preceding week and 87% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 6: standard patent $5.45 
@5.65, short patent $5.60@5.80, high glu- 
ten $5.80@6, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.90, first clear $5.40@ 
5.60, second clear $4.50@4.75, whole wheat 
$5.15@5.35 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business was down to a new summer low. 
Only occasional scattered lots for immedi- 
ate delivery were reported by most mills. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. Ex- 
port sales were nil. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Demand for flour improved last 
week. Sales were more numerous, and in 
addition to the usual one and two carlot 
sales, a number of larger lots were sold. 
Buying was not general, and all mill agents 
and brokers did not share in the business. 
It was, however, one of the best weeks 
since the early July buying activity. Direc- 
tions continue quite good. Family flour busi- 
ness also was better and a good amount 
was sold. Deliveries also were better. 

Quotations Sept. 3: spring top patent 
$5.50@5.85, standard patent $5.40@5.75, first 
clear $4.85@5.40, family flour $7.15@7.25; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.58, 95% 
patent $5.30@5.50, first clear $4.30; soft 
winter short patent $5.90@6.55, standard 
patent $4.60@5.95, first clear $5.05 @5.70. 

St. Louis: Local mills say there is a 
slight improvement in bookings from the 
soft wheat buyers. The trade in general 
is booking in more or 
one and two cars. However, there were a 
few round lots for shipment up to 120 
days. There is a good demand for clears 
and prices advanced. Offerings were light. 
Jobbers report very little change from the 
past few weeks. Bookings are mainly for 
prompt to 30 days. Shipping directions are 
fair; prices for hard and soft wheat pat- 
ents are steady to 15¢ higher, clears 15@ 
20¢ bag higher. Spring wheat patents are 
up 15¢, clears steady to 15¢ higher. 

Central states mills report that new busi- 
ness is slow. Buyers are showing very lit- 
tle interest other than. for their immedi- 
ate requirements. However, a few scat- 
tered small parcels for 30 days to 120 
days were placed on the books. Specifica- 
tions are slow. Prices for hard and soft 
patents are steady to 15¢ higher, clears 
steady to 15¢ bag up. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 3, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.75, 
ordinary $4.70, top hard: $6.65, ordinary 
$5.20; baker flour, soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.65, cake $5.65, pastry $4.50, soft 
Straight $4.60, clear $4.10; hard winter 
short patent $5.40; standard $5.25, clear 
$4.35; spring wheat short patent $5.55, 
standard $5.45, clears $5.10, low protein 
$4.15. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Domestic flour sales in Buffalo 
continue light to cover nearby needs only. 
Bakeries and wholesalers maintain their pol- 
icy of low inventories, Directions are heavy 
against previous contracts. The market is 
strong and some millers expect a greater 
sales activity in the near future. 

Prices have risen somewhat, with spring 
family and high gluten holding highest 
position. 

Flour production 
a steady 
pacity. 

Quotations Sept. 3, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.25@7.35, high gluten $6.05 @6.15, 
standard $5.70@5.75, first clear $5.45@5.50; 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55@5.60, soft winter short patent $5.25 
@5.30, straight $5.05@5.10, first clear $4.10 
@ 4.15. 

New York: Rising markets dulled inter- 
est in bakery flours. Sales therefore held 
to actual needs with resulting light volume. 
Buyers continued to draw actively on the 


in Buffalo remained at 
level of about two thirds of ca- 


less small lots of ~ 


bookings of a month ago and with these 
arrivals priced 40@60¢ below the present 
range there was no incentive to purchase. 
The rising markets also quieted chain bak- 
ery interest. This trade pursued a a 
waiting policy with only routine purch 

by a few bakers where flours could be 
bought at a heavy discount. 

The only feature to the market was an 
expanded business in family flour. In antici- 
pation of active demand when schools open 
and with special emphasis from mills, 
grocers covered for about 60-day needs 
in the heaviest buying for many weeks. 

Cake flours did not continue the in- 
creased interest of the previous week and 
interest was light. Flours, generally, were 
priced 10@20¢ above the previous week. 

Quotations Sept. 3: spring family flour 
$7.55, high glutens $6.15@6.35, standard 
patent $5.80@6, clears 35.40@5.65; south- 
western short patents $5.95@6.10, standard 
patents $5.65@5.80; high ratio cakes $5.50 
@6.60, soft winter straights $4.60@5.45. 

Boston: Heavy buying activity featured 
trading in the Boston market as local op- 
erators apparently decided that the mar- 
ket had reached its bottom in view of re- 
ports from wheat marketing areas that 
farmers were not interested in quotations 
below the loan level. 

The active demand lifted values all along 
the line, with springs advancing 10 to 20¢ 
and hard winters 10 to 15¢. Local prices 
on springs are at the highest point this 
year. Soft wheat flours also shared in the 
advance, moving up from 10 to 30¢. Family 
flours are extremely active and having the 
best movement since last spring. 

The buyers representing the large chain 
operators were leaders in point of ac- 
tivity, with most contracting for periods 
of 120 days while one even went beyond 
that period. The smaller buyers, however, 
were more conservative in their opera- 
tions and their commitments were conse- 
quently lighter. 

Quotations Sept. 3: spring short patents 
$6.07@6.27, standards $5.87@6.07, high glu- 
ten $6.27@6.42, first clears $5.42@5.67; hard 
winter short patents $5.87@6.12, standards 
$5.62@5.82; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.07 
@6.32; eastern soft winter straights $4.62 
@5.47, high ratio $5.52@6.62, family $7.44 
@7.47. 


Philadelphia: The local flour market is 
conforming to the tradition that this is 
normally about the quietest period of the 
year. It finds most bakers and mill rep- 
resentatives with their fingers crossed over 
the prospect of the usual post-Labor Day 
pickup in business. 

Quotations are showing little 
of a definite trend, although the 
a whole is ruling 5 to 10¢ sack higher 
than a week ago. Naturally, this develop- 
ment has been unfavorably received. by the 
rather large segment of the trade which 
has been sitting back waiting for a reduc- 
tion in pricese 

Some are inclined to think that the 
advance in family flour is responsible for 
the present firm undertone and indicate they 
have not changed their minds on the over- 
all trend being downward by continuing 
to withhold commitments. 

In following this procedure, however, 
they are discounting the fact that more 
than one large operator has tested the 
strength of the market by inquiring for 
flour below current postings and received 
no response. Hence, buyers and sellers 
are far apart in the matter of price. 

Milling interests are being quoted here 
as being of the belief that at least a mod- 
erate expansion in demand can be ex- 
pected before very long. The basis for 
such thinking is apparently an improve- 
ment in shipping directions, leaving some 
consumers with less flour on mill books. 

Meanwhile, those who have exhausted 
their bookings, together with the group 
which failed to function during the price 
dip of a month ago, are continuing to 
operate in hand-to-mouth fashion and this 
type of dealing is providing the only sem- 
blance of activity. 

Export business remains slow, with an- 
other 1,000-bag shipment to Cuba the only 
flour leaving the port the past week. 

Quotations Sept. 3: spring family $6.80 
@7, high gluten $6.35@6.45, short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.10, first clear 
$5.80@5,90; hard winter short patent $5.30 
@5.90, standard $5.70@5.80; soft winter 
standard $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were limited. 
However, some bargain offerings on a lim- 
ited scale appeared in bakers hard winter 
Kansas patents, with prices down as much 
as 20¢ below the week’s closing quotations. 
No large scale buying was done and only 
small amounts at these prices were of- 
fered and bought up eagerly by retail 
bakeshops. 

Wholesalers and bakers are now specu- 
lating on the government's position in sup- 
port of wheat prices. They are also await- 
ing with interest new crop developments 
and watching for another wave of bargain 
flour prices. Family flour sales are at a 
standstill. Clears and glutens are also in a 
dull period for sales. Soft wheat cake 
and pastry flours are a disappointment, for 
sales in these items perked up quite a bit 
for several past weeks and predictions 
were made that heavier buying would fol- 
low. Instead, the sales of soft wheat cake 
and pastry flours fell to a dismal low point. 
Directions are brisk. 

Quotations Sept. 3, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
100-Ilb. cottons: bakers hard winter Kansas 
standard patent $5.59@5.65, medium patent 
$5.67@5.75, short patent $5.74@5.85; bakers 
spring wheat standard patent $5.7946.95, 
medium patent $5.88@6, short patent $5.94 
@605. clears $5.39@5.71, high glutens $6.16 
@6.22; family patent, advertised * brands 
$6.76@6.81, other brands $6.15@6.45; pastry 
and cake flours $4.76@6.30, Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $5.74. 
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” THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Trading interest in flour 
has picked up considerably with the ris- 
ing market and sales are showing decided 
improvement, both in number and volume. 
Mill asking prices continue firm to strong- 
er, with little effort to press sales. The 
bulk of the business worked is for im- 
mediate and 30-day- shipment, but many 
bakers and jobbers are negotiating for 60- 
to 120-day bookings. Hard winters are 
by far in best demand, particularly from 
Texas and Oklahoma points. Northern 
spring sales are off slightly with the wid- 
ening of the differential over hard win- 
ters. Cracker and cookie bakers ‘report a 
decrease in their production and are only 
interested in purchasing for immediate to 
30-day deliveries. Soft winters from the 
Midwest are obtaining most of the busi- 
ness on that typeof flour since the Pa- 
cific Coast is handicapped by transporta- 
tion costs. Shipping directions received 
uite a boost to beat the deadline of Sept. 

when an increase of freight rates oc- 
curred. Export demand is low, particularly 
from Europe, with claimant countries await- 
ing clarification and approval of sub- 
sidies. British West Indies purchased con- 
siderable small lots of low protein .50% 
ash flour, but sales to the other Americas 
were practically nil. 

Quotations Sept. 3, carlots, delivere¢, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bag::: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5 15/2 
5.25, standard $5@5.15, first clear $3.99@ 
4.35; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$5.80@5.95, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear 
*$5.20@5.55, high gluten $5.95@6.10; soft 
wheat short patent $5.05@5.55, straight 
$4.55@4.80, first clear $3.90@4.15, high 
ratio cake $5.30@5.75; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.65@6.85, pastry $5.80@6; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market was very quiet last 
week, according to local reports, with buyers 
preparing for the Labor Day week end and 
awaiting developments so far as new crop 
grain reports and conditions were concerned. 
Indications in this area were that there 
would be sufficient storage to take care 
of locally produced wheat without having 
to resort to outside storage, but it also 
appeared that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will be dominant in the wheat picture in 
the Pacific Northwest again, and just how 
much cash wheat there will be, and how 
available it will be} ‘remains to be seen. 
Buyers were not concerned, however, and 
mills which have a primarily export busi- 
ness were still running at greatly reduced 
capacity. Prices are unchanged. Family 
patent $6.80, bluestem $6.08, bakery $6.12, 
pastry $5.80. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills report 
individual bookings are improving, but the 
volume is small. Venezuela, British West 
Indies and the U.K. are principal sources 
to which Canadian flour is being shipped. 
The British Ministry of Food has booked 
to the end of November. Competition con- 
tinues keen in the domestic market. Quo- 
tations Sept. 3: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.50, 
bakers $10.40, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K. government regulation 
flour $14 per 280 Ib. for shipment to end 
of November. 

The market for winter wheat flour shows 
little improvement. Biscuit manufacturers 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Quotations Sept. 3: $8 bbl., secondhand 
jutes, f.o.b. Montreal Export basis $3.75 
per 100-Ib. bulk, seaboard. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are falling 
off. Demand is limited as little flour is 
being sold. Quotations Sept. 3: $1.60@1.65 
bu., bulk mill; $1.75@1.77 bu., carlots, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: China continues to offer the 
best prospects for Canadian flour moving 
out of this port. The business is divided 
between Chinese importers at Hong Kong 
and the fading Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment, which still holds the Island of For- 
mosa as a last bastion. 

It is estimated that more than 2,000 
tons of Canadian flour has been worked 
to Hong Kong and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment is reported to have been seeking 
another 2,500 tons of flour, of which about 
1,000 tons has been worked so far. In the 
ease of the government buying the flour 
is either shipped to Hong Kong and trans- 
shipped or routed direct to Keelung, For- 
mosa, which is now a regular port of call 
for some of the trans-Pacific lines. 

The difficulty about the Chinese gov- 
ernment buying is that it is calling for 
clear grades and the western mills are 
not in a position to supply. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the Chinese will be 
prepared to take straights as an alterna- 
tive. 

The ordinarily active Philippine Islands 
market is very spotty at present, with 
Manila buyers buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis in contrast to the usual purchases 
séveral months ago. Since the Philippines 
have not yet ratified the World Wheat 
Agreement, the Manila flour purchases are 
made from Class 2 wheat and since this 
grade of wheat has been rising steadily 
of late, the price to Manila is much above 
that paid by countries participating in the 
wheat agreement. 

Domestic flour trade remains slow. Most 
sales are confined to the larger bakeries, 
while store sales are switching more and 
more to the mixes, which are finding a ready 
market as a result of an intense advertis- 
ing campaign. Prices are unchanged. Cash 
ear quotations for 98's cottons: first pat- 
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$11.40@11.75; bakers patents $10.20@ 

10.40;..western cake and pastry flour $11.30 
@11.60; Ontario pastry is around $13. 

Winnipeg: Roughly 70,000 bbl. Canadian 
flour was worked for export last week, 
with the British West Indies and Venezuela 
taking about 30,000 bbl. of the totai. The 
remainder was made up of Class 2 sales 
to Philippines, Cuba and Hong Kong. Some 
flour was also worked to the U.K., but the 
total was not available. Domestic trade 
shows no improvement and continues slow, 
with bakers apparently buying sparingly 
at present. Mills are not operating to ca- 
pacity and stocks on hand are moderate. 

Quotations Sept. 3: top patént springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, ranged from 
$11.15@11.40 cottons; second patents $10.65 
@10.90; second patents to bakers $10.15@ 
10.40. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is a little 
stronger. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.25, oatmeal in 98-lb, jutes $5.15, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonally quiet. Stocks on hand 
are only moderate. No new export business 
was indicated last week. Quotations Sept. 
1: rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.65 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.60. 








Minnea; : Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.85 Sept. 6; 20-0z. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 25, 1949 (000’s 
omitted) : 

Wheat Durum Oats Barly 

Ft. William and 


Port Arthur .. 4,532 530 3,756 3,490 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,402 1 160 52 
Churchill ....... 477 nye se - 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 





vators ....:.... 60 7 258 
Metals ....-55. 10,471 532 3,924 3,800 
Year ago ..... 4,111 414 1,414 2,651 


Receipts during week ending Aug. 25: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,243 385 1,866 1,291 
Pacific seaboard. 873 o> 14 20 
Churchill ....... 385 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vators ......+. 3 o> 4 3 





PID... 0.010, «m0: 0:6 5,504 385 1,885 1,314 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 25: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





er 2,709 246 672 427 
OT a 31 2 610 127 
Milled or 
processed ... 3 wi 35 40 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 978 bs we 
MEME Soc recess 39 2 41 4 
Churchill ....... 340 et we 
Other terminals* 3 a 1 2 
|) | ra 4,103 248 1,359 600 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Aug. 25, 1949: 
Ft. Wm. -Pt. Ar.. 8,932 $28 6,106 3,440 


Pacific seaboard. 4,064 afe 124 47 
Churchill ....... 1,273 A ae “<< 
Other terminals* 29 > 10 q 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Aug. 25, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,634 493. 4,009 2,323 


Pacific seaboard. 4,050 oe 208 20 
Churchill ....... 2,001 *e be 
Other terminals* 30 se 6 16 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Aug. 27, 1949, 
and Aug. 28, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -——in bond—, 


Aug. Aug. — Aug. 
27 27, 9 


27, 28, 28, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Wheat ...... 260,189 211,023 15 35 
aaa 6,221 999 qe eae 
SS oF 30,276 18,405 44% 946 
ST is ok daw 5,777 2,666 309 ey 
Barley ...... 31,298 12,026 war a 203 
Flaxseed 15,817 1,552 owe 
Soybeans .... 712 217 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store on 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 20 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 2,247,000 (194,000) 
bu.; corn, 1,451,000 (92,000); oats, 983,000 
(mone); rye, none (10,000); barley, 1,475,- 
000 (41,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Aug. 27, 1949 (000's omit- 
ted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
309 “- < 





Buffalo ........ 15 

Afloat ........ $x 
New York ...... 

Totals ........ i6 309 od 
Previous week .. 15 ae 309 me 
Aug. 28, 1948 ... 35 946 a 203 
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European Harvest 
Moves North; 
Yields Good 


LONDON —tThe harvest in Europe, 
still giving satisfaction to producers 
in most countries, is now being gath- 
ered in the more northerly portions 
of the area, Denmark reporting an 
especially good yield. Some rain at 
harvest time gave cause for anxiety, 
but the damage was not as great as 
at first feared. 


Procurement problems of those 
countries suffering from poor out- 
turns, mainly as a result of the 
drouth during the critical growing 
period, still provide the main inter- 
est in European market circles, and 
there is confirmation of the need for 
large imports by Spain where the 
outturn appears to be worse than at 
first anticipated. The main difficulty 
confronting the Spanish authorities 
will be the provision of sufficient for- 
eign currency to pay for imports, 
since Spain is not eligible to partici- 
pate in the funds provided under 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
auspices. 

Soil Dry, Hard 


As far as preparations for sowing 
in the fall are concerned the major 
drawback at present is the hardness 
of the ground resulting from the per- 
sistent shortage of moisture. Heavy 
rains are now required if the time 
made available by the early harvest 
is not to be lost. 


Syria figures largely among the 
smaller countries now receiving prom- 
inence as exporters of wheat. The sur- 
plus available for sale abroad is now 
estimated by the government to be 
in the region of 300,000 tons, and 
steps are being taken to find buyers. 


Prospects of a sale to Egypt are 
reported to be hopeful, and the gov- 
ernment has arranged to purchase 
100,000 tons from growers with a 
view to direct sale to that country. 
Payment has been made to farmers 
from official funds backed in some 
cases by loans from local banks. The 
decree implementing these financial 
arrangements gives the Syrian gov- 
ernment a monopoly in the wheat 
export field, but private enterprise 
firms may be allowed to participate 
in the future under certain condi- 
tions. The price paid to growers and 
the price to be paid by the importing 
nations will be decided by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. It is proposed to 
establish a special wheat office to 
handle future details. 


Portugal to Buy 

Although the wheat crop in Por- 
tugal has been reported as fair, im- 
ports will still be required. The gov- 
ernment intends to take advantage 
of the facilities afforded by the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, and 
a total of 4.4 million bushels will 
be purchased. Turkey, one of the 
major deficit areas, is having difficul- 
ty in covering all her requirements, 
and it is understood that a request 
for ECA aid in procuring 200,000 tons 
has been refused, a total of 78,000 
tons being the maximum authorized 
to rank for aid dollars. 

Imports of wheat by India during 
the first six months of 1949 totaled 
1,426,000 tons. Rice accounted for a 
further 590,000 tons, and the balance 
of the total purchased abroad in the 
period under review, amounting to 
663,000 tons, consisted of other food 
grains. 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
¢ 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Tewas 
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KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants : Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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personal following in the bakery trade in 
the central states and adjacent territory, 
qualified to develop bulk sales in that 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 
































BRAND NEW MACHINERY 
STILL IN ORIGINAL CRATES 


1—10x36” Allis Style “N” Two Pair High Four 
Roller Mill, with Roller Chain Differential, 
Metal Housing, Collar Oiling Bearings and Le- 
Page Corrugated Rolls, No. 5 and No. 10 Shaker 
Feeder. 


1—15 H.P. Texrope Drive for Above. Step Sheave 
4-C.144-9.500/9.100-30:0. . 


1—9x30 Allis Style “NA” Single Roller Mill with 
Roller Chain Differential, Metal Housing, Col- 
lar Oiling Bearings, Shaker Feeder and LePage 
Ns. 16 Corrugated Rolls. 


1—7', H.P. Texrope Drive for Above 4-B60-200. 


THE STANDARD ULTRAMARINE COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VA. 
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DWIGHT BUILDING, 
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General Foods Corp., $3.50 "pea. 100 101 
General Mills, Inc., 3%%.... i 
Horn & Hard. Corp., N.Y...... 31% 32 
Horn & H. Corp., N.Y., $5 Pfd. 1084 mn 
Merck & Co., $3,50 Pfd. ...... 

Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ........ 111% 119% 
WU, GDS cb ween ct vwheences ly 13% 








area. Excellent possibilities for future ad- High Low Close Close 
vancement. Address 208, The Northwest- Aug. 26, Sept. 2, 
ern Miller, 166 W. Jackson Bvlid., Chi- —— 1919 -— 1949 1949 
cago 4, Til. IS SAS hig oon 5 8 tis aie boc bees Recah bd te 24% 28% 28% 
me ST Sera ima ten ois - - b enigth dhe 6 sh SOC HE eae leo boa h ees <i ae ye pried 
. PRODUCTION MANAGER FOR LARGE DE “ev -«uneboeeeecesoeoteecests ss eeuee 4a 
v v v specialty bakery—bread and cake. Metro- ee eee 26%, get, a 
Advertisements in this department are politan area. Must have good knowledge oan ......................, ta “4 a “4 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. of fermentation and high quality com- Continental Baking Co. ............................-. 13% ROS 15 
ld 20¢ per insertion for f mercial cake. Only top-notch man desired. Continental Co. $5.50 BR ne Roki 95% 94 
of replies if keyed to am Te Salary commensurate with ability. Ad- Corn SE ee Tre ees 57 62% 63 
lication. (Count six words for sixna- ee ee cee ee a re ae Co., $7 Ptd. a: ieee 187% 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- Beaver St., New York 4, N. sie me el al SF Rae ee aD 23 26% 
— wa An accepted for 5¢ per Dow Lg oe NEGL Ged SERCH SEO RT Can ee coke ches 1 ioe +as4 
wo minimum. Add 20 r in- Wa a eee ees A ls 
sertion for ‘keyed. re * Bi MACHINERY WANTED General Foods Corp... an 
ant Ads $6 per inch per insertion. Te 21, 
All Want Ads cach wit order. a tt, ws , Sore se aS 
tes r . Tea RaNS Sie ts ba os hd whe ns aes et la 
Wanse® SO Bur BLO AR PSSS Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 135% 135% 138 
Vv Vv vv scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. mg ag Bakeries, Inc., 8 ‘iva 9% 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson SC es 6 Ale eds ch dk ons b's pide eee ntereseas 33 34 34 
City, Mo. National Biscslt Oo MUN Se cca peu... Sceoar at 1a3i¢ 170% ry 1ass 
9 SO bow wee messin oscee reese ge 5 ‘4 sane o'/2 
Goren Sen ee TARE it ape a aaia toh ya Soe 
SEONG Ser kas Wiech aid a waiGaie + ¢ 6 ehekp aes 32% ‘ 
¥ ' | CHLORINE-DIOXIDE | Procter & Gamble 0 68% 57% 68% 69% 
St. Regis Paper i“ PO eee eee D Te) PRCT UEC 9% 6% 
FOR SALE—ONE STANDARD FLEXO- For sale simple and safe, dependable II MI BN ins Keka hsig ches kan vecudevesas 21% 171% 20% 201% 
veyor Carloader and flexible conveyor, — - py ene 2 8814 88% 
length 26 ft., suitable for 100-Ib. bags or proses eth Aine Apo, Tihs gag A. Hg 35% 38% 37% 
cartons. Excellent condition; priced to sell. OFA 2033 CH, Orell Fussli-Annonces, ca 19% 2ate bytes 
Reply Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis Zurich (Switzerland). Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. ..................- 98 91 98 98 
15, Minn. Telephone Main 1494. Ward Baking Co., Warrants .................66..5065. 2% 3% 3% 
Ward Baking Co. Cinna a Able s he edb ¥ 6.00 via ie neon 15% 12 cee 14% 
Bid fast 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. 16% 
prone Me Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. .... 14 13% 
LIN. a ctdigd sa ce Chaveestacarees 5% 6% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Sept. 2: 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd...... 84 85K Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .. 103 103% 
Burry Biscuit Corp. .......... 2% 2% Purity Bakeries Corp. ........ 27% 28 
Dow Chemical, $3. P. 2nd Pfd.. 104 104% Quaker Oats Co. ............. 97i% 98 
Dow Chemical, $4 Pftd. 106 107% Quaker Oats Co., $6 Pfd. .... 154% 158 
*Flour Mills of pH, po is: 104% Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 99% 100% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pf 153 155 St. Regis Paper Co.; $4.40 Pfd. 80 82% 


$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 98% 
iscui f 


United Bi t of America, 

a SP eee 104 104% 
Victor Chemical Works ..... 36 36%, 
oe - Baking Co. .......... 8% 8% 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 108% 109% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 93% 94% 


¢Over counter. $Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 
TAT TOT SSE ERE EES ASE SE TN CARR 


DR. W. R. GRAHAM, JR., 
JOINS QUAKER OATS CO. 


CHICAGO—Dr. W. R. Graham, Jr., 
has been named director of research 
by the Quaker Oats Co. to supervise 
all chemical, pharmaceutical and nu- 
tritional research done by the firm’s 
food, animal feed and chemical lab- 
oratories. 

Dr. Graham comes to Chicago from 
Kansas City, where he has been, since 
1941, vice president of Cerophyl Lab- 
oratories, a partially owned subsid- 
iary of Quaker Oats, which supplies 
the firm with cereal grass vitamin 
products for its poultry and livestock 
feeds. Before joining Cerophyl Lab- 
oratories, he was director of research 
for American Dairies, Inc., and was 
associated with the Greenmelk Co. of 
Canada as president and director from 
1938 to 1947. 

Dr. Graham will work closely with 
Dr. F. N. Peters, Quaker Oats vice 
president in charge of chemical re- 
search. He will place major empha- 
sis first on. research with poultry 
and livestock feeding problems. 

A graduate of Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1929, Dr. Graham received 


GRAND 1554 


PHONE 








Dr. W. R. Graham, Jr. 


his Ph.D. in biochemistry from the 
University of Toronto, and has since 
done physiology research in England, 
and studied at the University of Mis- 
souri under National Research and 
Rockefeller grants. 

He is a member of the Biochemical 
Society, American Chemical Society, 
American Dairy Science Assn., Poul- 
try Science Assn., and Society for 
Animal Production. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION PLANNED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Plans are 
underway to enlarge the Farmers 
Cooperative Assn. elevator at Tonk- 
awa, Okla., from its present capacity 
of 45,000 bu. to 250,000 bu., Joe 
Crain, manager, has announced. 
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walk on his hands? 


(SEE ANSWER BELOW) 


When Johann Huslinger staged a famous 
long-distance hike 49 years ago, he did it the 
hard way—on his bare. hands. 

It’s hard going today for some bakers, too. 
More and more tempting food products of 
all kinds are competing for the share of the 
food dollar spent on bakery goods. 

In the face of this situation, a larger pro- 
portion of business goes to the baker who 
goes after it—with better products, efficiently 
produced, appetizingly displayed. 

On all three counts, your Russell-Miller 
salesman can help you—with finest flours 
for every baking need; by keeping you posted 
on new production routines; by suggesting 
tested ideas for merchandising that SELLS. 

Doing things the hard way, Johann Hus- 
linger walked on bare ds 817 miles from 
Vienna to Paris in 550 hours. Doing things 
the easy way, why don’t you get the help of 
your Russell-Miller salesman as so many 
other bakers have done? Let him work with 
you to get. the business that now is walking 
by your door. 


GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING...FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 


FREE—4 More Sales Helpers 


Ask your Russell-Miller salesman for your supply of this display tape—for 
white cake, chocoiaie cake, pound cake and coconut macaroons. Red on 
white. One inch wide, each section six inches long. Adheres to any smooth 
surface ... use on shelving or showcases, windows or walls. 





CHOCOLATE CAKE f 
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the Baker's 





> Doorbell 





Mr. and Mrs. Marcell Kuhni have 
bought the Paris Bakery at Paris, 
Ark., from Byron Mead. Mr. Kuhni 
is a native of Switzerland and has 
been connected with bakeries and ho- 
tels in various parts of the country. 

* 

The Ideal Baking Co., Panama City, 
Fla., has taken over the old Woods 
Baking Co. plant. Neal G. Allen is 


president with Bob Howell sales man- 

ager. The plant employs some 50 peo- 

ple and operates on a 24-hour basis. 
e 


Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Dobbins, 
who had operated a bakery in Bush- 
nell, Ill, for seven years, have pur- 
chased a bakery at Canton, IIL, that 
had been operated by Charles Wright. 
A remodeling and redecorating pro- 


gram is under way. Clinton Dobbins, 
a son, will be associated in the busi- 
ness. 
& 
The Holland Baking Co. has opened 
a new delicatessen department in its 
bakery at 1408 Whitesboro St., Utica, 
N.Y. rm 


The Upstate Biscuit Co., a branch 
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B-E-T:S 


THE ORIGINAL BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLET 


CONTAINING 
FERROUS SULFATE 


The HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE Form of IRON 


AND 


It’s the Iron that’s Assimilated that’s Important! 





New and Improved 


New and improved B-E-T-S provides every baker with 
an easy, accurate and economical method of enriching 
dough to recommended potencies of all required nu- 
trients . . . with the added feature of Iron in the form 


of the Deltman Baking Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has purchased property 
at the corner of Michigan and Niag- 
ara Sts., Lockport, N.Y., for the erec- 
tion of a cooky bakery, plans for 
which were announced previously. 
The company -plans to erect a ware- 
house this year and will build the 
bakery itself in 1950. 
* 

The Leadbetter Baking Co., for- 
merly the Duclos Bros. Co., recently 
celebrated its grand opening with 
gifts for visitors. The store is located 
at 8 Bridge St., in Westbrook, Main«. 
The establishment was recently pur- 
chased by James W. Leadbetter, Port- 
land, Maine, from the previous opers- 
tors, Albert J. Duclos and Mrs. Ovilla 
Duclos. Mr. Leadbetter also operates 
a bakery at 486 Stevens Ave., in Por'- 
land. 

s 


Mr. and Mrs. George Galanis hav: 
opened a bakery on Washington Ave. 
in Titusville, Fla. They plan to offer 
a complete line of bread, cake an 
pastries. 

s 


Sam Griggs, who formerly operat- 
ed a bakery in Clermont, Fla., is now 
occupying the new Groveland plan 
which he built to house his baker) 
He will offer a line of delicatessen 
goods as well as bread, cakes and 
pastries. 

* 


The Darling Pastry Shop is a new 
bakery on 5725 N.W. Second Ave., 
Miami, owned and operated by An- 
thony Diamino. 

@ 

In Cincinnati, the Rothstein Pastr; 
Shop, Inc., has been incorporated by 
Ruben Rothstein with 250 shares o! 
no par common stock to operate bak- 
eries at 633 Vine St., and on Reading 
Road in suburban Roselawn. 

& 

The Krispy Kreme Doughnut C: 
has opened a new doughnut bakery 
at 306 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

x 

A second retail outlet has been 
opened at 3924 Main St., Erie, Pa., 
by Peter Pulakos, Inc., which operates 
a bakery at Liberty and 11th Sts. 

.‘ @ 

The completely modernized Noren’s 
Bakery has been reopened at 62? 
Newland Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

* 
June’s Bakery & Coffee Shop ha; 


BETS 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF IRON— 
AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE, 


Has been accepted by a 
many billion loaves of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


2 
3 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
4 


of Ferrous Sulfate. And Ferrous Sulfate is recognized been éstablished at 430 Connecticut 
by medical authorities as one of the most readily St., Buffalo, aig? Arthur C. Cole. 
absorbed and utilized forms of Iron. 
ag A business has been filed in 
So, don’t settle for less! For better nutrition . . . the Erie Goats. clerk’s office for 
enrich your dough with new and improved B-E-T-S. oes — gpd po nl pg eth 
: ae , : jo, N.Y., by . Steller, 
And for increased sales . . . tie in with the enrichment te. 
and sales promotion programs of the Bakers of America * 
and the Millers National Federation. os ag L. eae we NaN Gaerat™ 
ick’s Donu Op, . Jewell St 
Let us add your bakery to the thousands now on == coal 
our standing order list. You’ll automatically receive * 
B-E-T-S to meet your production schedule and you’li Charles Gibbs and his son, Orvill 


: have opened a modern new bakery 0:! 
keep your inventory down. Colerain Ave. in Mt. Airy, Ohio. The: 
formerly operated a bakery in the 


SPECIAL MARKETS —INDUSTRIAL DIVISION Price Hill area of Olmcinnats. 


| i‘ 
é The building and equipment of th 

«= INC Evanston Bakery, 3564 Montgomer: 

, Ave., Cincinnati, has been purchase 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


the Baking Industry 


potencies of all required nutrients accurately, 
easily and economically. 
FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET; AS- 


SURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM EN- 
RICHMENT. 











Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, 
St. Lovis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta, 
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BETTER BAKING RESULTS FOR YOU: 
t C 
oY AGED—AERATED—that’s how you receive King 
| Midas Flour. 
—- Pioneers in the use of inside flour storage tanks 
Pa. for the natural aging of flour, King Midas Flour 
wates Mills have now tripled capacity for Aging and 
ts. Aerating flour. 

Increasing total mill space to accommodate the 
oren’s construction of additional inside tanks means that 
t 629 almost half of mill space is now devoted to facilities 

for Aging and Aerating flour. After it has completed 
the milling process, King Midas Flour drifts slowly 
> has down through constantly circulating air into tanks 
cticut located inside the mill. Here under controlled tem- ’ 
Cole. perature conditions, King Midas is Aged and Aer- BIG DIFFERENCE! 
ated. Then after passing through an additional — 
led in aerating process, King Midas is packed out and 
B for shipped to you. 
_ Aged and Aerated King Midas Flour will give 
‘ you the maximum in flour uniformity, increased 
absorption and more profitable baking results— 
atin because of the extra step. 
St . 
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5 by George Bennewitz, who has reno- 


vated the building and installed com- 
plete new equipment. 
e 
Tom Ninfo has opened the Nin- 
nette Bakery at 1330 W. Main St., 
Alhambra, Cal. 
* 


Louis W. Fletcher has purchased 
the Artistic Pastry Shoppe, 28 E. 
20th Ave., Denver. 

e 

Pierre Dohnt has opened Pierres’ 
Continental Pastry Shop at 313 N. 
Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. The 
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new establishment, caters to the Bev- 
erly Hills and Hollywood movie col- 
onies with continental type of pas- 
tries. - 


. Afnold A. and Marie A. Shupe have 
established Shupe’s Party Pantry at 
233 Manitou Ave., Colorado Springs. 


The Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 


Wayne, Ind., is building a one-story 
90x120 ft. addition to its shipping 
room, to harmonize with the present 
building. H. L. Popp, Perfection pres- 
ident, said the addition would triple 





the size of the present shipping room 
and make it possible for the firm to 
as well as expedite loading and ship- 
ping facilities. 

£ 


A business name -has.been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Zahnd’s Swiss Bakery, 738 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Walter H. 
Blake. 

7 : 
The Ontario Biscuit Co. has been 


granted a building permit by the city 
to make alterations to its bakery at 








Ret | le 





protection. The gleaming white or colorful patterns 


assure much better appearance.” 


++» AND UNSELFISH: They have high salvage 
value. Housewives the country over want them 
because they make their precious budget dollars 





containeree. 


ets be seltish 


wherever you Greece 
cofton flour bags 


are your lowest-nef cost 






go much farther. Furthermore, there is a reliable 
Cotton Bag Buyer near you who will make firm 
offers in advance .. . 60 days or more. 


We will quickly provide his name or address. Or, 
if you prefer, we will have 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


him get in touch with 
you. Write us... 
Write us TODAY. 


Textile Bags= 
Best OVERALL 


September 6, 1949 


12 Watson St., Buffalo, N.Y., at an 
estimated cost of $10,000. 
A eo. . 

A business hame has been filed 
in the Erie County clerk's: office for 
Bobby’s Donut Shop, 8 Abbott Road, 
Buffalo, N.Y., by Frank Mergle. 

ee 

Mrs. Burk’s Cake Shop has opened 
in its new location.at 1326 Cople Road 
at Hawkins Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

; * 

The S. K. ¥, Coffee Shop & Home 
Bakery has opened for business at 
2151 Larimer St., Denver. Stanley Kk. 
Yoshimura is owner. 

¢ 

Holiday Sweets, Inc., Columbu:, 
Ohio, has opened another store, its 
seventh, in the recently complete| 
$500,000 Farmers Market Shoppin: 
Center in the suburban Hilltop are 
of Columbus. 








Chevelier’s Bakery in Boonville, 
Ind., has been closed down and th: 
business discontinued, according t» 
an announcement by the owner, Jc 
seph Chevelier. Mr. and Mrs. Chev« 
lier and son are moving to Charlott: , 
Mich., where Mr. Chevelier will tak : 
over the operation of a bakery owne:! 
by his father, who is retiring fro: 
business. 

e 


Clarence Pingle and Mrs. Ping! 
have opened a new retail bakery i: 
Mellen, Wis., on Main and Bennet 
Sts. Free doughnuts and coffee were 
served to visitors the opening day. 

+" 

With maximum authorized capitali- 
zation of $100,000, the Cake Box, Inc 
has been organized in Rocky Mount, 
N.C., to deal in bakery product: 
Incorporators include Saul Gold, Ros» 
Gold and W. C. McCullough, all of 
Rocky Mount. 


The Rose Mary Pastry Shop is 
new bakery recently opened in Louis- 
ville, Colo., by Tommy and Mary 
Cable. 


' & 

Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., a 
Maryland corporation, with principal! 
office in Virginia at Richmond, has 
been granted a certificate of author- 
ity by the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission to manufacture and distribut~ 
pretzels, potato chips, popcorn ani 
related products. 


you are helping to keep down the ~ Ray’s_Home hai kee. sieve 


cost of living by using cotton flour bags eo 


LET’S BE SELFISH: Fine quality Cotton Bags are 
your lowest net-cost’ container. They are easier to 
handle, stack, and store. They provide better 


toon tae Bere iE e owitz Bldg. to 9 Fifth 
St. N.W., Winter Haven, Fla. 
2 
W. E. Noble of Ocala, Fia., ha 
bought the Olermont, Fla., Baker 
from Sam Griggs. 
e 
The Cumberland Pastry Shop re 
cone opened on Cumberland Ave 
in Williamsburg, Ky. 
es 
Howard S. Stith has purchased th 
Shelf Corner Bakery, Jeffersontowr 
Ky., from Charles Cooper. 
ae 
Fred. M.. Daniels has reopene: 
Fred’s Bakery in new and large 
quarters in Kerrville, Texas. 
® 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Small hav 
opened a new bakery, to be know: 
as Small’s Tasty Pastry at Wash 
ington, Tl. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Dammen, own 
ers of the Ozark Bakery at Wes 
Plains, Mo., have opened a delicates 
sen in connection with the bakery. 
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Made with 


Stawdaed’ 


FLOURS 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD Conranr 


BAKERY FLOURS 











G ane ; : Milled for those who 
tT d ee! te im, * 7 want only the finest 
S (] ft Up “N rr r. baking qualities ... 


from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent ili 





IN TRANSIT WOLF MILLING CO. 


























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Fiake White, Fluffy Ruffles 3 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— ‘DIAMOND D”’ 
burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own A High Grade Baker's paced reg 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially eet eeuan Gamne es 
‘sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design CRERAS: WIOMING 


and construction. 








Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the “RUSSELL’S BEST”’ F 
correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely Prog ower ppl oe 
. » economically. wheat district of coutral western Ken- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
call or write a eee 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG « CALGARY 











Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS . 4 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods . 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Evans Millin Co. 
S.A 


“BLODGETT’S” esas eons = 


Ww Mannfacture Kiln-Dried 
High mem ee inter Wheat Flour es 
RY E LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Wisconsin Rye Flour perth mgt ing. ge italy 




















We Specialize in Dark Varieties 








. Frank Jaecer Miuuine Co. 
BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller vane 7 ae WISCONSIN 














“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 





Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 





. Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY'No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asseciation 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
s 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ie = of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great bety oy Elevator 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 














[SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


- Dunwoody Industrial Institute ... 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
® Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Buy and Seil 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ooe MB eee 
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T YOUR SERVICE 





......+ With over a quarter of a century of experience in producing time-tested 
products that have become standards in flour aging, bleaching and 
enriching. 


......With a talented research staff backed by modern equipment and 
laboratories. 


.....+.» With an alert, capable field organization that can work effectively with 
your own staff and consultants. 


..+.--And with a record of hundreds 
of successful cases of trouble- 
shooting on all kinds of flour proc- 
essing problems. 












N-A's Flour Service Division is ready 
to go to work for you now. Get in touch 
with your nearest N-A Representative for 
all the details — no obligation of course. 





perseviel 











wawipulG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


No career girl 
could be better paid 


She sees the sick walk away well ... and she knows her part 


in that magic process. 


She is the welcome steps in the night, the extra pair of skilled 
hands in surgery, the promise of sleep to the sleepless, the 
angel-in-uniform to the youngster-in-splints. 


She earns more money than ever before. But she earns, too, 
the appreciation of her patients, the abiding confidence of 
the doctors, the knowledge that no girl lives a more richly 


useful life. 


Perhaps you know a young lady who can qualify for nursing 
(high school graduate). She is badly needed. The current 
shortage of nurses is estimated at 42,000. And still more 
thousands will be needed soon, both for new hospitals and 
health centers, and for public health service. 


The place to apply for information about a nursing education 
is at any local hospital. The time to do it is now. 





